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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

This  thesis  is  an  attempt  to  evaluate  the  placement  experience 
of  twenty-three  girls  who  were  referred  to  the  Children’s  Aid  Association 
of  Boston  during  their  adolescence. 

Both  a placement  away  from  home  and  the  period  of  adolescence  are 
critical  moments.  "The  request  for  placement  is  merely  a threshold  to  a 
family  situation.  Many  times  it  signifies  the  culmination  of  unbearable 
conditions,  a near  breaking  point"'*-.  The  place  of  the  child  is  within 
the  home  and  a removal  indicates  a more  or  less  serious  deviation  from 
the  normal.  A period  of  temporary  stress  such  as  illness  or  hospitali- 
zation  of  the  mother  may  be  a reason  for  placement,  but  often  a broken 
family  or  an  extremely  unhappy  marital  situation  is  the  underlying  cause. 
It  is  almost  impossible  for  a child  not  to  become  involved  himself.  He 
is  apt  to  act  out  his  disturbance  in  his  environment,  the  family,  the 
school  or  the  community,  and  complicates  still  more  an  already  compli- 
cated family  situation. 

The  request  for  placement  is  a disillusioning  and  traumatic  exper- 
ience for  the  child,  the  final  proof  of  the  parental  rejection.  Some- 
times it  may  come  as  a relief,  as  a method  to  get  away  from  the  home  and 
its  difficulties  and  often  there  is  a mixture  of  these  two  attitudes. 

To  know  the  particular  set  of  feelings  and  ideas  that  the  individual 


1 Dorothy  Hutchinson,  "The  Request  for  Placement  has  Meaning" 
The  Family,  June  1944,  p.  128. 
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child  brings  with  him  to  the  placement  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
planning  for  care  away  from  home. 

Placement  is  a traumatic  event  for  any  child.  It  is  more  so  for 
the  adolescent,  who  is  in  a critical  phase  of  his  life.  The  physical 
growth  and  psychological  maturation  mean  a period  of  stress  and  conflicts, 
within  himself  as  well  as  with  the  environment,  out  of  which  he  has  to 
oome  as  a mature  adult.  His  early  emotional  development,  the  family  situ- 
ation and  the  present  circumstances  determine  the  outcome  of  this  normal 
growth  process.  Unfortunately  for  many  of  the  adolescents  who  finally 
come  to  a social  agency,  one  or  more  of  these  factors  are  more  negative 
than  positive,  and  their  socially  unacceptable  behaviour  is  an  expression 
of  their  maladjustment  resulting  from  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  in 
which  they  have  been  brought  up  and  the  lack  of  gratification  of  their 
emotional  needs. 

The  actual  placement,  in  a substitute  home,  in  a group  setting 
or  in  a school,  is  one  of  the  techniques  promoting  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  adolescent.  A period  away  from  home  may  diminish  the  tension 
considerably  and  may  give  the  child  an  opportunity  for  a free  and  whole- 
some development.  But  often  the  problems  are  too  serious  and  intensive 
casework  or  even  psychiatric  treatment  has  to  go  along  with  placement. 

The  visitor-child  relationship  is  of  extreme  importance  for  the  success 
of  the  whole  experience.  This  relationship  is  the  basis  for  the  casework 
treatment  as  well  as  for  diagnosis. 

The  writer  ha3  selected  a group  of  adolescent  cases  from  the 
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records  of  the  Boston  Children’s  Aid  Association  in  an  effort  to  discover 


what  could  be  accomplished  by  placement  combined  with  casework  services. 
Adolescence  is  a period  in  which  conflicts  are  bound  to  appear.  The 
past  and  present  relationships  within  the  family,  the  symptomatic  beha- 
vious  which  caused  the  request  for  placement,  and  the  impact  of  this 
request  on  the  child  are  factors,  subtly  mixed  and  as  it  were  interwoven, 
which  determine  the  picture  which  is  presented  to  the  child  placing 
agency  asked  to  give  its  services  in  an  attempt  to  come  to  a satisfactory 
solution  to  the  presented  problems. 

The  study  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  determining  what  type 
of  adolescent  girls  were  accepted  by  the  Children’s  Aid  Association  for 
care  and  what  service  the  Agency  had  been  able  to  offer.  Besides  it 
might  throw  some  light  on  the  value  of  the  total  placement  experience  to 
the  individual  girls. 

In  relation  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  thesis  the  writer  was 
interested  in  attempting  to  answer  the  following  questions:  What  were 
the  reasons  for  the  placement,  the  immediate  motives  and  the  underlying 
causes?  What  kind  of  care  has  been  available  and  what  has  been  used  in 
specific  cases?  How  soon  did  placement  occur  after  referral?  Did  the 
worker  get  to  know  the  girl  before  she  was  definitely  placed?  Did  re- 
placement occur,  and  if  so,  why?  Was  this  an  improvement?  Did  the  girl 
receive  psychiatric  treatment,  or  was  there  psychiatric  consultation? 

Why  and  when  was  the  placement  terminated  and  what  plans  were  made  after 
discharge? 
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The  material  for  this  study  was  all  taken  from  the  records  of  the  Boston 
Children’s  Aid  Association.  Although  both  boys  and  girls  are  cared  for 
by  the  Association,  this  study  was  limited  to  girls.  The  writer,  herself 
a woman,  has  had  little  experience  with  adolescent  boys  and  she  accepts 
the  limitations  of  a woman  worker  in  this  field. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study  the  period  of  adolescence  was  con- 
sidered to  start  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  This  limit  has  been  selected 
somewhat  arbitrarily,  but  seems  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  popular  opinion 
which  identifies  Hteen-age"  and  adolescence.  The  age  of  eighteen  is  the 
maximum  age  which  the  agency  policy  has  set  for  accepting  cases.  However, 
a case  once  accepted  may  be  continued  until  the  child  has  reached  his 
majority.  Unmarried  mothers  were  included  in  the  investigation  as  it 
was  felt  that  their  problems  were  no  different  from  the  group  as  a whole 
and  that  their  sex  delinquency  with  the  resulting  pregnancy  was  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  they  acted  out  their  difficulties. 

The  basis  for  this  study  was  twenty-three  records,  representing 
the  total  number  of  cases  of  adolescent  girls  closed  during  the  calendar 
years  1947  and  1948.  These  years  were  chosen  as  they  provide  the  most 
recent  material  and  they  seem  to  be  fairly  representative  of  the  present 
trends  in  the  Children’s  Aid  Association. 

It  seems  fitting  to  acknowledge  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Alfred  F. 
Whitman,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Boston  Children’s  Aid  Association, 
for  permission  to  make  use  of  the  case  material,  and  to  Miss  Jean  M. 
Kellock,  Supervisor  of  Study  and  Training  of  said  Association,  for  her 
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very  helpful  suggestions. 

At  this  point  it  seems  in  order  to  outline  the  plan  of  presenta- 
tion of  the  material. 

Chapter  II  deals  -with  the  Boston  Children’s  Aid  Association,  a 
brief  history  of  the  Association  as  it  influences  the  present  work  and 
a picture  of  the  purposes  and  functions  of  the  various  ramifications  of 
the  agency. 

Chapter  III  will  discuss  the  adolescent  girl,  the  physiological 
developments  and  the  major  psychological  changes  ana  some  of  the  most 
common  difficulties  in  the  adjustment  to  this  stage  of  life.  This 
chapter  will  include  a child  placing  agency’s  function  in  helping  to 
effect  this  adjustment. 

Chapter  IV  will  contain  the  abstracts  of  a representative  number 
of  the  twenty-three  cases  studied,  with  a short  analysis  of  each  case. 

Chapter  V will  discuss  some  of  the  significant  points  brought  out 
in  the  study  of  the  whole  group. 

Chapter  VI  will  give  the  summary  and  conclusions. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  BOSTON  CHILDREN'S  AID  ASSOCIATION 

The  Children's  Aid  Association  is  a combination  of  several  agen- 
cies and  has  retained  the  many  functions  of  the  specialized  fields  in 
which  the  member  agencies  were  active  in  the  period  of  their  independent 
existence.  The  various  mergers  took  place  at  different  times.  It  was 
felt  that  there  were  too  many  agencies  covering  the  same  field  and  that 
by  uniting  the  efforts  more  might  be  accomplished. 

Since  1922  the  Children's  Aid  Association  has  represented  the 
following  four  agencies: 

The  Boston  Female  Asylum,  later  named  the  Boston  Society  for  the 
Care  of  Girls 

The  Boston  Children’s  Aid  Society 

The  Massachusetts  Infant  Asylum,  whose  name  was  changed  to  the 
Massachusetts  Babies’  Hospital 

The  North  End  Mission. 

The  Boston  Female  Asylum  started  its  existence  in  1800  as  an 
institution  for  orphaned  girls  three  to  ten  years  old.  After  a simple 
training  as  domestics  the  girls  were  placed  in  private  working  homes 
with  only  little  supervision.  The  indenture  system  was  in  use  as  late 
as  1906.  However,  with  the  changing  philosophy  in  child  placing  the 
asylum  and  the  indenture  system  were  changed  for  foster  home  placements. 
At  the  same  time  this  agency  began  its  work  with  adolescent  girls  end 
started  to  pay  more  attention  to  prevention. 
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Established  in  1863  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  Vfar  when  so  many 
boys  got  into  difficulties  and  were  confined  to  jail,  the  Boston  Children's 
Aid  Society  was  for  the  first  twenty  years  mainly  interested  in  work  with 
delinquent  children  referred  for  placement  by  the  court  either  just  after 
they  had  been  before  the  court  or  after  they  had  already  completed  a 
reformatory  sentence.  Eventually  the  Society  operated  three  homes  for 
boys  and  one  for  girls  along  with  an  extensive  foster  home  program.  Grad- 
ually the  work  broadened  to  include  dependent  children,  but  with  the 
expansion  of  public  care  for  dependents,  the  private  agencies  were  re- 
lieved so  that  they  could  devote  their  services  to  children  needing 
special  care,  among  whom  were  many  delinquent  and  predelinquent  boys  and 
girls.1 

The  Massachusetts  Infant  Asylum,  founded  in  1867,  was  originally 
an  organization  to  assist  in  the  care  of  deserted  and  destitute  infants. 

In  the  course  of  the  years  its  character  changed  and  its  objectives 
became  the  treatment  of  babies  with  feeding  difficulties  and  the  placing 
of  well  babies  for  temporary  care.  Besides  it  helped  the  unmarried 
mothers  in  planning  for  their  own  as  well  as  the  babies'  future. 

The  North  End  Mission  was  a small  child  placing  agency. 

At  the  present  time  the  Children's  Aid  Association  works  as  a 
unit  in  administration  as  well  as  in  casework.  It  is  a general  child 
placing  agency  ’’providing  foster  care  and  other  services  in  behalf  of 


1 Edith  M.  H.  Baylor  and  E.  D.  Monachesi,  The  Rehabilitation  of 
Children,  p.  50S. 
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ohildren  of  all  ages,  sects,  nationalities  and  color,  who  because  of 
misfortune  or  misunderstanding  are  not  having  a normal  opportunity  in 
life”,1-  This  principle  is  not  violated  by  the  fact  that  the  Children’s 
Aid  Association  does  not  render  services  whenever  it  touches  the  field 
covered  by  another  more  specialized  agency,  such  as  the  Jewish  Family 
and  Children’s  Service,  The  Church  Home  Society  for  the  Care  of  Children 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Catholic  Charities.  The 
same  principle  of  preventing  duplication  is  valid  in  regard  to  the  ter- 
ritory covered:  the  Children’s  Aid  Association  serves  Northeastern 
Massachusetts  with  the  exception  of  those  towns  and  cities  who  have  a 
general  child  placing  agency  of  their  own. 

The  Children’s  Aid  Association  continues  as  a private  agency  and 
in  accordance  with  the  general  rule  of  division  between  private  and 
public  agencies  it  does  not  accept  cases  of  longtime  dependency  and 
neglect.  However,  when  it  is  felt  that  this  agency  can  be  of  special 
help  because  of  its  specialized  services,  an  exception  is  readily  made. 
These  are  mainly  cases  of  sick  babies,  unmarried  mothers  or  adolescents. 
"Whenever  possible  the  parents  or  legal  guardians  of  the  children  placed 
are  asked  to  pay  for  the  expenses  for  board  and  clothing.  Full  pay  is 
not  a requirement  for  Children’s  Aid  Association  help;  quite  often  parents 
contribute  nothing  or  only  part  of  the  costs,  while  in  some  cases  the 
agency  receives  public  reimbursement. 


2 Manual cf  the  Boston  Children’s  Aid  Association 
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Within  the  limitations  mentioned  above  the  Children's  Aid  Associ- 


ation places  ohilaren  of  all  ages,  creeds  and  races.  There  is  in  the 
first  place  the  group  of  babies  and  young  infants  up  to  three  years  of 
age.  Such  babies,  illegitimate  children  and  those  in  need  of  temporary 
care,  are  placed  in  foster  homes  under  the  regular  supervision  of  a 
registered  nurse,  while  a social  worker  is  assigned  to  the  mother. 

The  Children's  Aid  Association  gives  its  special  attention  to 
work  with  unmarried  mothers,  helping  them  with  the  planning  for  the 
future  of  their  babies  as  well  as  with  their  own  problems  and  their  re- 
adjustment to  society.  As  an  extension  of  the  service  to  unmarried 
mothers  there  is  a special  adoption  department. 

The  children  from  three  to  ten,  both  boys  and  girls,  are  placed 
by  the  Children's  Aid  Association  mostly  in  foster  homes.  Generally 
these  children  come  to  placement  because  of  some  family  problem  in  which 
their  life  is  involved. 

From  ten  years  on  there  is  a separate  boys’  and  girls'  department 
with  men  and  women  workers.  The  upper  age  limit  for  acceptance  for  care 
is  eighteen.  However,  a child  once  in  care  may  continue  to  be  in  care 
as  long  as  good  casework  indicates  the  necessity. 

The  Children's  Aid  Association  has  developed  special  skills  in 
work  with  adolescents,  delinquent  and  predelinquent  and  difficult  boys 
and  girls.  Placement  away  from  honBmay  help  the  adolescent  to  solve  his 
problem,  whether  this  problem  originates  in  himself  or  is  more  a result 
of  the  environmental  situation.  A variety  of  placements  are  available. 
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the  usual  foster  family;  the  larger  foster  home,  which  actually  is  a 
small  group  placement  in  a family  setting;  the  regular  group  placement 
and  the  school.  The  child  himself  participates  fully  in  the  choice 
which  is  made  according  to  the  needs  of  each  individual  child. 

As  important  as  placement  is  the  more  or  less  intensive  casework 
done  with  many  adolescents  helping  them  in  their  adjustment  to  life, 
whether  this  means  a return  to  the  family  or  an  independent  existence 
away  from  home.  Many  of  the  adolescents  are  referred  by  the  court  or 
the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  Others  come  at  the 
suggestion  of  a school,  a family  agency  or  a child  guidance  clinic.  Many 
of  them  have  quite  a few  problems  when  they  come  to  the  agency  and  can 
greatly  benefit  by  the  help  offered. 

At  the  present  time  the  Association  operates  two  temporary  homes, 
one  for  fourteen  boys  and  another  for  eight  girls.  These  are  meant  for 
adolescents  awaiting  hearing  before  court,  and  they  are  mainly  used  by 
the  court  and  the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  Although 
far  from  ideal,  the  agency  itself  places  its  own  children  there  in  cases 
of  emergency  pending  more  permanent  plans  for  care. 

As  the  extreme  importance  of  good  foster  homes  was  recognized,  a 
separate  department  of  home  finding  was  created.  Workers  with  special 
skills  in  this  field  not  only  examine  the  physical  qualities  of  the 
foster  homes,  but  they  search  for  families  who  have  an  understanding  of 
the  emotional  needs  of  the  foster  children.  Often  a good  deal  of  case 
work  is  done  with  the  potential  foster  parents  in  order  to  help  them 
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gain  the  required  insight  into  the  problems  of  children  in  general  and 
of  their  foster  child  especially.  The  caseworker  and  the  home finder 
combine  their  efforts  in  finding  a suitable  home  for  each  individual 
child.  A careful  matching  of  the  foster  home  and  the  child  and  his  needs 
may  prevent  many  replacements  "the  weakest  spot  in  the  child  placing 
process".3 

To  facilitate  and  to  centralize  the  medical  care  of  the  children 
in  placement  the  Children’s  Aid  Association  sponsors,  together  with  The 
Church  Home  Society,  the  Preventive  Clinic  located  in  the  Boston  Dispen- 
sary. All  children  are  thoroughly  examined  before  placement  and  at  dis- 
charge, while  they  receive  regular  check-ups  while  in  care.  Although 
most  of  the  children  are  not  placed  for  health  reasons,  this  is  a con- 
structive service  to  them  which  is  beneficial  not  only  for  the  time  they 
are  with  the  agency  but  for  their  whole  life.  The  location  at  the  Boston 
Dispensary  provides  easy  consultation  with  other  clinics  maintained  by 
the  New  England  Medical  Center.  A special  chair  in  the  Dental  Clinic  is 
reserved  for  the  Preventive  Clinic. 

As  the  agency  takes  on  the  medical  responsibility  for  the  children 
in  its  care,  it  is  the  Clinic  physician  who  is  consulted  in  case  of  ill- 
ness of  any  child. 

Separated  from  the  casework  services,  yet  under  the  same  over-all 
organization,  the  Children’s  Aid  Association  sponsors  a unique  group- 


3 Baylor  and  Monachesi,  op.  cit .,  p.  15 
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work  program,  the  Neighborhood  Clubs.  Started  in  1888  by  the  Boston 
Children's  Aid  Society  as  the  Home  Library  Plan,  they  reach  out  to 
children  confined  to  their  homes  by  illness  or  invalidism,  to  anti-social 
gangs  that  will  not  come  to  a settlement  house,  to  children  too  shy  to 
mix  in  a large  group  and  to  problem  children.  Groups  are  organized  around 
the  individual  child  in  need  of  the  services.  Planned  for  boys  and  girls 
from  six  to  sixteen  they  have  a program  flexible  and  adaptable  to  the 
needs  of  the  special  child.  Trained  workers  are  the  leaders  of  the  more 
difficult  groups.  They  also  supervise  the  volunteers  in  carrying  on 
the  regular  programs. 

A special  Department  of  Study  and  Training  engages  in  evaluations 
of  case  work  processes  and  follow-up  studies.  The  agency  considers  the 
training  of  professional  social  workers  an  integral  part  of  its  functions. 

With  the  development  of  greater  public  resources,  the  Children's 
Aid  Association,  as  other  private  agencies,  can  devote  its  energy  to  a 
carefully  selected  group  of  children  with  whom  progress  is  hopeful.  In- 
creasing emphasis  has  been  placed  on  casework,  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

The  basis  of  any  effort  to  help  a child  lies  in  a full  understanding  of 
the  child  in  his  past  and  in  his  present  situation.  "A  good  diagnosis 
is  the  best  guarantee  of  service  as  well  as  an  insurance  against  damage 
to  parents  and  children. 

Casework  is  an  essential  part  of  the  job  for  the  present  Associa- 


4 Dorothy  Hutchinson,  op.  cit. , p.  129. 
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tion*  casework  with  the  parents  in  giving  up  the  child  for  placement, 
in  carrying  on  the  placement  in  cooperation  with  the  agency  and  the  fos- 
ter parents,  in  maintaining  a good  relationship  with  the  child  while  in 
care  and  in  preparing  for  the  child* s leaving  the  agency's  care.  Often 
casework  services  are  given  to  the  parent  for  his  own  problems  as  well, 
as  the  child* s well-being  is  largely  dependent  on  the  parent's  adjustment. 
Casework  is  done  with  the  child  to  help  him  accept  placement  and  to  work 
out  some  of  his  emotional  problems.  And  last,  but  not  least,  casework 
is  done  with  the  foster  parents  in  helping  them  to  understand  the  child's 
needs  and  in  understanding  their  function  as  substitute  parents  who  have 
to  share  the  child  with  the  own  parents  and  the  agency. 

In  order  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  Children's  Aid  Association 
as  it  functions  at  the  present  time,  it  seems  appropriate  to  give  some 
figures  as  to  the  size  of  the  agency.  During  the  year  1948  the  Associa- 
tion served  394  children  in  foster  care,  88  babies  and  infants,  47 
children  between  three  and  ten  years  of  age,  75  adolescent  girls  and  184 
adolescent  boys.  60  unmarried  mothers  received  casework  help.  In  addi- 
tion, many  parents  who  came  to  the  agency  asking  for  placement  of  their 
child  or  children  were  helped  in  short-time  contacts,  either  by  referral 
to  an  agency  which  was  more  suitable  to  meet  their  needs  or  by  helping 
them  to  get  better  insight  into  the  problems,  whioh  often  may  lead  them 
to  the  conclusion  that  placement  is  not  or  not  yet  advisable.  385 
ohildren  took  part  in  the  Neighborhood  Clubs. 
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CHAPTER  III 


A DISCUSSION  OF  SOME  OF  TEE)  MOST  COMMON 
PROBLEMS  OF  THE  ADOLESCENT  GIRL  AND  HOW 
PLACEMENT  CAN  BE  USED  AS  AN  AID  IN  TREATMENT 

Adolescence  is  the  normal  growth  process  in  which  the  child  de- 
velops physically,  emotionally  and  socially  into  the  adult  he  will  be. 

The  years  of  adolescence  are  a transitory  period,  out  of  which  the  indi- 
vidual has  to  come  as  a mature  person.  But  before  the  achievement  of 
maturity  and  adulthood,  the  individual  has  to  go  through  some  years  of 
special  stress  in  which  he  swings  forwards  and  backwards,  sometimes  he 
acts  as  if  he  is  already  the  adult,  and  the  next  moment  he  wants  to  be 
regarded  as  a child.  He  finally  will  have  to  work  out  his  ambivalence 
and  establish  definite  relationships  with  his  family  and  his  environment, 
find  his  adjustment  to  the  opposite  sex  and  in  a vocation. 

The  physical  changes  are  important,  and  especially  because  of 
their  psychological  implications.  For  the  girl  the  onset  of  menstruation 
and  the  marked  changes  in  body  contour  are  more  than  simply  biological 
factors.  They  are  the  first  signs  of  her  changing  position,  of  her 
status  as  a woman.  Her  attitude  towards  these  physical  signs  of  growth 
is  dependent  on  her  ideas  about  the  change  in  general. 

During  this  time  the  girl  has  to  find  the  final  solution  of  her 
relationships  towards  her  parents  and  come  to  a normal  sexual  adjustment. 

Thus  the  task  of  adolescence  is  not  only  to  master  the  Oedipus 
complex,  but  also  to  continue  the  work  begun  previously  that  is  to 
give  adult  forms  to  the  old,  much  deeper  and  much  more  primitive 
ties  with  the  mother  and  to  end  all  bisexual  wavering  in  favor  of 
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a definite  heterosexual  orientation 


1 


This  reorientation  within  the  family,  the  working  through  of  the  sexual 
attachment  to  the  father  and  the  struggle  for  independence,  may  cause 
the  girl  a great  deal  of  trouble  and  often  conflicts  oocur#  The  atmos- 
phere in  tne  home  may  become  tense  and  the  unhappy  child  may  act  out  her 
prooiems  in  the  well  known  "adolescent  benavior”.  A great  many  of  the 
difficulties  are  caused  by  tne  fact  that  the  ohildren  are  not  adequately 
prepared  for  this  growing  process,  for  the  physical  development  as  well 
as  for  the  emotional  consequences# 

In  general,  the  adolescent  is  characterized  by  a great  feeling  of 
insecurity  and  inadequacy,  wanting  to  get  away  from  being  a child  but 
not  yet  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  adult  life#  The  parent’ 3 attitude 
is  of  great  importance  in  this  period#  Some  parents  instead  of  getting 
satisfaction  from  the  growing  up  of  their  child  are  unable  to  let  them 
free  and  to  loosen  the  ties  that  bound  them  together.  They  treat  their 
children  too  strictly  and  too  rigidly,  with  resulting  rebellion.  Other 
parents  are  too  willing  to  let  their  children  go  on  their  own  and  the 
children  may  lose  their  security  and  feel  unloved — the  freedom  may  cause 
irresponsible  behavior  in  order  to  force  the  parents  to  punishment  or  to 
more  attention  in  general# 

The  whole  period  is  known  for  its  imbalance,  the  swing  from 
extreme  independence  to  complete  dependence# 


1 Helena  Deutsch,  Psychology  of  Women,  part  I,  p#  116# 
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Adolescence  is  the  clash  of  two  worlds  - one  that  belongs  to 
the  future,  that  is  adulthood,  the  other  to  the  past,  that  is 
childhood;  the  present  is  a time  of  struggle  to  bring  these  two 
life  periods  into  harmony  with  each  other. ^ 

It  is  the  process  through  which  every  individual  has  to  go  and  which  is 
more  or  less  painful  for  everybody* 

The  course  of  adolescence  is  largely  dependent  on  the  person's 
earlier  development*  Whenever  the  earlier  life  has  been  satisfactory  and 
normal,  adolescence  may  be  expected  to  be  normal  and  more  or  less  quiet. 
The  child  who  has  made  a satisfactory  adjustment  in  childhood  will  have 
some  difficulties  of  adjustment  in  this  period,  but  they  rarely  are  of 
a really  disturbing  nature.  But  where  there  was  a childhood  of  rejection 
and  lack  of  good  parent  figures,  the  period  of  adolescence  is  apt  to  be 
stormy  and  disturbed.  The  child  who  has  not  made  an  adequate  solution 
in  latency  cannot  be  expected  to  make  a more  adequate  adjustment  in 
adolescence.  "In  the  disturbed  child  the  problems  of  puberty  and  ado- 
lescence are  exacerbated".^  The  phenomena  of  adolescence  in  themselves 
do  not  cause  any  serious  difficulties.  As  every  period  of  growth  and 
special  stress,  adolescence  awakens  the  old  problems  with  which  the  child 
has  to  deal  again.  After  these  years  he  is  supposed  to  be  a "finished 
product".  True,  the  personality  is  never  wholly  set  at  any  age,  changes 
occur  continually  but  these  are  of  minor  importance  in  comparison  to  the 
constant  development  of  the  formative  years. 


2 Helena  Deutsch,  op.  cit.,  p.  115. 

3 Gordon  Hamilton,  Psychotherapy  in  Child  Guidance,  p.  273. 
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The  symptoms  through  which  the  adolescent  girl  may  act  out  her 
inner  turmoil  and  the  conflict  situation  in  her  family  are  manifold  and 
largely  dependent  on  the  particular  girl’s  character  and  the  environ- 
mental circumstances, —lying,  stealing,  stubbornness,  rebellion  and 
aggressive  behavior,  truanting,  poor  school  adjustment,  running  away, 
sex  delinquency,  etc  In  working  with  these  girls  one  should  never  for- 
get that  these  expressions  are  only  symptomatic,  that  the  deeper-lying 
causes  for  their  acts  should  be  known  before  treatment  can  be  attempted. 
Especially  running  away  and  the  often  combined  sex  delinquency  may  prove 
to  become  a serious  disaster.  They  are  often  attributed  to  the  sexual 
urge  of  the  girl.  However,  in  early  adolescence  this  is  hardly  ever  the 
reason. 

It  seems  that  heterosexual  eroticism  rarely  provides  an  immedi- 
ate motive  for  flight  in  early  puberty.  Sometimes  one  gets  the 
impression  that  such  a motive  is  present,  especially  if  the  flight 
is  accompanied  by  heterosexual  actions.  Actually  such  actions 
are  induced  by  the  girl’s  general  sexual  disquiet  usually  without 
the  presence  of  a real  heterosexual  impulse.* 

Flight  is  often  resorted  to  after  the  girl  has  experienced  some  diffi- 
culty within  or  outside  the  family.  The  sex  experiences  often  stem  from 
a desire  to  be  grown  up,  from  curiosity  or  from  simple  rebellion.  The 
greatest  danger  in  these  actions  is  that  the  girl  herself  considers  it 
a harmless  game  as  she  herself  has  no  sexual  need. 

Early  puberty  is  characterized  by  intensified  psychologic 
excitability  and  an  urge  to  motor  discharge,  but  there  is  not 
yet  at  this  time  a conscious  realization  of  sexual  longings. 


4 Helena  Deutsch,  op.  cit.,  p.  37 
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Therefor©  this  period  is  dangerous;  the  psychologic  defense  mechan- 
isms that  repress  the  sexual  urge  and  can  supervise  it  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  formed,  as  they  will  be  later  in  adolescence*  Young 
girls  often  experience  sexual  situations  that  are  for  them  only  an 
insignificant  harmless  game  because  they  feel  sufficiently  pro- 
tected by  their  own  lack  of  sexual  interest*® 

Many  of  the  adolescents  who  finally  come  to  social  agencies  are 
more  or  less  disturbed*  Their  earlier  development  has  not  been  too 
happy*  A family  background  of  parental  discord,  divorce,  rejection,  etc* 
has  formed  the  basis  for  later  incapacities  in  adjustment.  Often  children 
and  parents  have  bean  able  to  get  along  in  previous  years,  but  with  the 
arrival  of  adolescence  the  conflicts  may  appear.  The  atmosphere  of  un- 
happiness, friction  and  misunderstanding  may  make  life  very  miserable 
for  both.  Often  the  adolescent’s  behavior  takes  such  proportions  that 
the  parents  lose  all  control  and  are  unable  to  give  the  guidance  their 
child  needs  so  badly  in  these  formative  years. 

It  is  then  that  the  social  agencies  are  asked  for  help,  and  when 
a solution  within  the  family  setting  has  failed,  a request  for  placement 
is  made.  Thus  the  private  child-placing  agency  receives  "the  difficult 
adolescent”  in  its  care. 

A placement  away  from  home  may  be  one  of  the  important  steps  in 
helping  the  adolescent.  "Most  adolescents  referred  for  difficult  beha- 
vior have  an  intense  desire  to  break  away  from  family  ties,  since  it  is 
through  these  relationships  they  have  suffered”.^ 


5 Helena  Deutsch,  op.  cit.  p.  58. 

6 H.  S,  Lippmann  M.D.,  Newer  Trends  in  Child  Placement,  The 
Family,  February,  1941. 
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Skillful  diagnosis  on  the  part  of  the  caseworker  is  necessary  to  provide 
the  right  kind  of  placement.  Unfortunately  the  resources  are  limited, 
but  within  the  existing  possibilities  a choice  is  possible.  Many  ado- 
lescents breaking  away  from  their  own  parents  have  great  difficulties 
in  accepting  foster  parents  and  they  are  more  able  to  adjust  in  a group 
placement  or  school.  However,  every  case  has  to  be  examined  on  its  own 
merits  and  the  caseworker  has  to  make  an  individual  plan  for  every  ado- 
lescent. The  continuous  support  of  the  worker  during  placement,  and 
replacement  when  necessary,  is  self-evident. 

For  most  adolescents  the  placement  alone  does  not  solve  their 
problems  sufficiently,  and  additional  casework  services  are  required. 
These  services  may  range  from  some  supportive  help  with  plans  for  the 
future  to  intensive,  direct  casework  therapy. 

Many  adolescents  can  be  helped  a great  deal  with  concrete  services 
in  an  effort  to  facilitate  their  planning  for  the  present  and  the  future. 
These  may  include  the  finding  of  recreational  facilities,  medical  serv- 
ices, vocational  guidance  and  training.  Besides,  the  relationship  with 
a caseworker  can  be  very  valuable  to  the  adolescent.  It  may  be  the  first 
experience  of  security  with  an  adult  and  in  this  contact  the  girl  may 
find  an  opportunity  for  good  identifications,  thus  correcting  the  faulty 
identifications  of  early  youth.  This  new  relationship  may  undo  the  harm 
of  former  ones  and  make  up  for  the  lacks  of  the  old  ones. 

In  some  cases  the  caseworker  is  able  to  work  in  a more  direct 
therapeutic  way,  helping  the  adolescent  to  gain  insight  into  the  problems 
and  to  achieve  a better  adjustment.  Direct  therapy  may  be  embarked  on 
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after  psychiatric  consultation  or  after  a few  initial  psychiatric  inter- 
views. A skilled  caseworker  may  be  of  great  value  to  the  disturbed  ado- 
lescent. 

In  a few  cases,  casework  with  the  parents  can  be  helpful,  but  at 
thi3  age  work  with  the  parents  takes  a secondary  role.  Often  the  refer- 
ring agency  has  already  tried  to  work  out  a solution  aiming  at  a preser- 
vation of  the  fanily  unity,  and  just  because  of  the  failure  the  child’ 3 
placement  was  requested.  Besides,  many  of  the  adolescents  do  not  return 
to  their  homes  after  discharge  but  start  an  independent  life.  However, 
family  ties  are  of  the  greatest  importance  and  wherever  they  can  be 
improved  or  saved,  such  should  be  attempted. 

The  adolescent  girl  coming  to  the  child  placing  agency  may  be 
helped  in  various  ways.  Sometimes  she  is  more  basically  helped  and  at 
other  times  she  is  just  assisted  to  go  through  the  transitory  period  of 
adolescence,  depending  on  what  use  the  individual  was  able  to  make  of 
the  services  offered,  and  on  the  resources  available.  But  even  if  the 
evaluation  at  discharge  is  "essentially  unimproved",  that  is  if  the  girl 
continues  to  have  the  same  basic  character  disturbances,  the  placement 
experience  may  have  been  valuable  as  a support  in  this  period  of  change 
and  special  stress,  or  simply  as  a method  of  providing  the  good  and 
healthy  environment  in  which  the  girl  may  develop  herself  as  well  as 
possible.  Sometimes  the  placement  has  no  other  result  than  prevention 
through  removal  from  the  poor  environment  in  which  the  girl  was  bound  to 
go  astray. 
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There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  adolescent  may  be  helped  with 
his  difficulties.  Placement  away  from  home  is  an  ultimate  step.  When- 
ever this  is  resorted  to  the  experience  should  be  made  use  of  to  its  ut- 
most capacities  and  the  adolescent  should  be  helped  as  much  as  possible 
with  her  basic  problems,  which  were  the  underlying  cause  for  the  request 
for  placement.  The  adolescent  is  still  a modifiable  person  open  for 
help  and  change.  Yet  one  should  never  forget  that  the  possibilities  for 
change  have  a limit;  a part  of  the  earlier  experiences  can  never  be 
undone  or  made  up  for. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


CASE  ABSTRACTS 

In  this  Chapter,  thirteen  of  the  twenty-three  cases  studied  are 
presented.  In  this  selection  the  writer  has  attempted  to  give  the 
reader  a picture  of  the  various  ways  in  which  the  total  placement  exper- 
ience may  be  helpful  to  the  adolescent  girl  and  of  the  different  treat- 
ment tools  used. 

The  kind  of  placement  used  in  the  present  circumstances  is  largely 
dependent  on  the  resources  available.  Ho  longer  is  it  felt  that  foster 
home  placement  is  the  solution  for  children  of  all  ages.  Many  adolescents 
are  more  able  to  adjust  in  a group  setting.  However,  the  facilities  for 
group  placement  are  still  very  limited.  They  consist  of  one  single 
group  house  and  a few  year-round  schools,  and  most  of  the  schools  are 
quite  a distance  from  Boston. 

In  addition  to  regular  foster  homes  the  Children’s  Aid  Association 
makes  use  of  two  foster  homes  with  a capacity  for  a larger  number  of 
adolescent  girls.  These  homes  are  meant  when,  in  the  following  case 
abstracts, the  ’’larger  foster  home  for  adolescents”  is  mentioned.  In 
these  homes  the  home  atmosphere  is  maintained,  but  the  presence  of  other 
adolescent  foster  children  often  has  a great  attraction  for  the  girls. 

It  is  the  writer’s  aim  to  point  out  in  the  cases  presented  the 
varying  types  of  services  rendered,  placement  alone,  and  placement  com- 
bined with  casework,  casework  with  the  girl,  her  parents  or  the  foster 
family. 
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Case  No.  1 


Carol  was  referred  by  the  probation  officer  at  the  age  of  16. 

She  had  been  known  to  the  court  for  the  three  previous  years, 
being  placed  on  probation  after  a complaint  of  stubbornness. 

The  parents  were  divorced  a long  time  previously  and  the  girl 
had  lost  all  contact  with  her  father,  who  did  not  contribute  to 
her  support.  Her  mother  was  working  as  a waitress  at  late  hours. 
Carol  had  complete  freedom  to  come  and  go  as  she  liked  and  much 
of  the  tension  between  her  and  her  mother  was  caused  by  her  stay- 
ing out  late.  The  mother  had  been  able  to  give  her  many  material 
advantages,  but  she  had  been  cold  and  exacting  with  this  girl  who 
craved  affection  and  love.  Carol  was  the  only  child  of  this 
marriage.  She  was  described  as  an  unreliable  but  very  pleasant 
girl. 

There  wras  a long  history  of  running  away  from  the  various 
disciplinary  schools  where  she  had  been  placed  and  the  probation 
period  had  repeatedly  been  extended  due  to  the  many  violations. 
Carol’s  conflict  with  her  mother  kept  her  from  adjusting  to  any 
plan  made. 

During  one  of  her  escapades  she  became  pregnant  and  after  her 
delivery  at  one  of  the  maternity  homes,  she  was  referred  to  the 
Children’s  Aid  Association  for  foster  placement  for  herself  and 
her  baby,  mainly  in  order  to  see  whether  or  not  she  could  bene- 
fit from  casework  treatment.  After  the  baby  was  placed  in  a 
baby  home,  Carol  herself  went  to  one  of  the  large  foster  homes  for 
adolescents,  only  to  run  away  after  four  days  when  her  mother  left 
the  country  to  visit  her  relatives  in  Canada. 

Three  months  later  she  was  picked  up  for  vagrancy  and  committed 
to  the  Training  School  for  Girls  in  Lancaster. 

Despite  the  very  questionable  possibility  of  working  helpfully 
with  this  girl,  Carol  was  taken  on  for  placement  in  order  to  give  her 
a last  chance,  and  a chance  for  casework  help.  Her  delinquency  was  so 
clearly  connected  vdth  her  problems  in  regard  to  her  mother  that  it 
seemed  worthwhile  to  have  a try.  The  unfortunate  event  of  her  mother’s 
departure  threw  her  off  even  before  the  caseworker  had  had  a chance  to 
approach  the  girl  or  her  mother.  However,  it  is  dubious  if  she  would 
have  been  able  to  use  the  help  offered,  as  the  caseworker  at  Lancaster 
could  only  establish  a very  superficial  relationship  with  her. 
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Case  No.  2 


Billy  was  17  when  she  came  to  a psychiatric  hospital  after  a 
not  very  serious  suicidal  attempt.  Previously  she  had  been  treated 
in  an  out-patient  department  of  one  of  the  big  Boston  hospitals 
for  asthma. 

The  relationship  with  her  family  was  poor.  She  had  a great  deal 
of  hostility  towards  her  domineering  mother.  Her  father  was  an 
alcoholic,  which  she  resented.  He  had  a long  history  of  asthma. 
Billy’s  asthma  had  started  after  the  birth  of  the  only  other  sibling 
four  years  of  age. 

The  girl  did  not  want  to  return  home  end  the  psychiatrist  recom- 
mended foster  placement  by  an  agency.  She  was  expected  to  be  self- 
supporting,  as  she  had  held  a job  before. 

In  the  initial  interviews,  neither  Billy  nor  her  mother  showed 
any  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  foster  placement  by  the  Children’s 
Aid  Association.  The  girl  was  taken  to  visit  one  of  the  large 
foster  homes  for  adolescents,  and  the  following  day,  without  notice 
to  the  agency,  she  moved  in.  She  returned  daily  to  the  hospital  for 
the  group  activities  she  used  to  take  part  iii.  The  third  day, 
after  a party  where  she  had  drunk  too  much,  the  doctor  took  her 
back  without  notifying  the  foster  mother.  The  agency  learned  about 
this  only  the  following  day. 

It  happens  rarely,  but  this  case  is  an  example  of  a poor  referral. 
Perhaps  if  the  medical  social  worker  had  better  explained  the  Children’s 
Aid  Association’s  help  to  the  doctor  and  prepared  the  girl  for  referral, 
this  placement  might  have  worked  out.  However,  it  was  questionable 
whether  this  girl  was  fit  for  foster  home  placement  at  all. 

Case  No.  3 

Dora  was  referred  by  the  court  at  the  age  of  14.  Her  parents 
had  been  separated  after  her  mother’s  desertion  nine  years  before. 

Her  mother’s  whereabouts  were  unknown.  Dora  had  been  placed  in 
various  foster  homes,  but  the  father  had  interfered  in  each  place- 
ment. He  had  a very  punishing  attitude  towards  the  daughter, 
which  was  more  or  less  displaced  from  his  wife  who  was  unreachable. 
Since  Dora  was  ten  she  had  run  away  frequently.  She  was  quite 
upset  about  her  father’s  lack  of  love  and  her  mother’s  desertion. 
Finally  she  was  taken  into  court.  The  probation  officer  placed 
her  in  a school  and  when  she  ran  away  from  this  placement,  the 
Children’s  Aid  Association  was  asked  for  help.  During  the  last 
tunaway  episode  she  went  as  far  as  Washington,  hitch-hiking  with 
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truck  drivers  with  whom  she  had  sexual  relations* 

Dora  was  a pretty  disturbed  youngster.  She  was  first  placed  in 
one  of  the  large  foster  homes  for  adolescents,  pending  psychiatric 
diagnosis  and  permanent  planning.  She  adjusted  moderately  well 
and  there  were  no  serious  behavior  difficulties,  but  she  was  a 
difficult  foster  child  because  of  her  aggression  and  uncivilised 
manners . During  these  months  she  had  regular  interviews  at  a child 
guidance  clinic  in  order  to  straighten  out  some  of  her  feelings 
about  her  parents  and  her  own  situation,  and  to  obtain  psychiatric 
advice  for  the  agency’s  work.  It  was  felt  that  her  conflict  about 
her  mother  made  an  adjustment  in  any  foster  home  very  dubious. 

Her  constant  running  away  was  seen  as  an  identification  with  her 
mother  as  well  as  an  expression  of  her  guilt  about  the  mother’s 
desertion,  for  which  she  felt  unreasonably  responsible.  A school 
placement  was  recommended,  which  would  be  more  acceptable  to  her 
and  where  she  could  be  helped  to  form  constructive  relationships 
with  her  contemporaries,  which  had  been  difficult  for  her  as  she 
was  constantly  in  search  of  a good  mother-figure.  The  controlled 
environment  of  a school  might  be  very  helpful  for  this  very  im- 
pulsive girl. 

Thus  after  five  month's  temporary  foster  home  placement,  she 
was  placed  at  one  of  the  schools  outside  New  England.  At  first  she 
showed  the  same  aggressive  behavior  and  was  constantly  in  trouble, 
but  gradually  she  began  to  make  good  relationships  with  the  other 
students  and  the  school  personnel.  Her  problems  were  by  no  means 
solved,  had  even  become  more  intense,  but  with  the  help  of  the 
worker’s  support  by  letters  and  an  occasional  visit,  and  the  help 
of  the  school,  she  settled  down.  She  seemed  to  get  a better  under- 
standing of  her  situation  at  the  school. 

However,  shortly  before  Christmas,  after  six  months  at  the  school 
and  being  in  conflict  about  her  vacation,  she  ran  away.  She  had  not 
wanted  to  go  back  to  her  father,  had  not  wanted  to  stay  at  the  school 
nor  at  a new  strange,  foster  home. 

Nine  months  later  she  called  her  father  from  the  deep  South.  She 
had  had  quite  a delinquent  career,  including  four  months  in  a 
reformatory.  TJhen,  on  her  return  to  Boston,  she  found  her  father 
planned  to  remarry,  she  caused  trouble  immediately  and  within 
twenty-four  hours  she  was  committed  to  the  Training  School  for  Girls 
at  Lancaster,  for  her  own  safety’s  sake.  Here  she  is  doing  rather 
well.  The  worker  visited  her  and  in  her  correspondence,  which  she 
has  kept  up  regularly,  she  has  shown  a feeling  of  gratitude  and 
loyalty  to  the  Children’s  Aid  Association  and  the  school.  At  her 
request  her  mother  was  located,  and  when  her  mother  had  visited  her 
she  seemed  more  relaxed. 

This  is  a case  of  a girl  who  really  was  too  sick  to  be  helped  by 
foster  placement,  even  with  the  best  resources  available.  She  was  in 
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need  of  longtime  psychiatric  care,  which  under  the  circumstances  could 
not  be  combined  with  the  required  group  placement. 

Case  No.  4 

Ellen  was  referred  by  a child  guidance  clinic  at  the  age  of  15. 

At  the  time  of  her  birth  her  mother  was  separated  from  her  husband 
who  disclaimed  paternity.  The  mother  took  her^  when  she  was  seven 
months  old,  to  a foster  home  where  the  foster  mother  became  so 
attached  to  her  that  she  continued  to  care  for  her  after  the  remun- 
eration had  stopped.  Up  until  she  was  13  she  si%red  in  that  home. 

She  received  a good  deal  of  affection  and  love,  but  as  the  foster 
mother  was  an  elderly  lady  she  was  unable  to  guide  and  handle  her 
adequately  when  she  arrived  at  adolescence.  When  she  graduated 
from  grammar  school,  she  went  to  live  in  Boston  with  her  foster 
mother’s  married  daughter,  whom  she  considered  more  like  a sister 
than  as  a mother  substitute.  As  she  could  not  accept  the  discipline 
of  this  young  foster  mother,  she  went  to  live  in  a wage  home,  and 
then  other  wage  homes  which  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession. 
Ellen  was  referred  to  the  child  guidance  clinic  by  a minister  to 
whom  she  had  formed  a close  attachment.  Her  stealing  in  the  wage 
homes,  her  daydreaming,  her  phantasies  and  stories  of  sexual 
attacks  worried  her  environment.  Originally  she  was  referred  to 
the  Children’s  Aid  for  foster  home  placement,  but  before  placement 
could  be  effected  a sex  incident  occurred  which  made  both  the 
clinic  and  the  agency  feel  that  a school  would  be  more  appropriate. 
Ellen  was  then  placed  at  a school  a considerable  distance  from 
Boston,  a school  meant  for  boys  and  girls  who  could  not  adjust  in 
foster  homes  because  of  their  difficult  behavior.  In  the  beginning 
Ellen  had  a hard  time  adjusting,  but  with  the  very  regular  corres- 
pondence of  the  minister  mentioned  above  and  of  the  caseworker, 
she  finally  settled  down.  An  occasional  visit  of  the  worker  and 
the  school  personnel  supported  her  considerably.  She  gradually 
became  better  adjusted  and  did  sufficiently  well  in  school  in  the 
scholastic  as  well  as  the  work  program.  She  was  able  to  relate 
to  the  other  students  and  to  the  school  personnel. 

Ellen  stayed  for  two  years  and  eight  months  in  this  school.  Her 
vacations  she  spent  with  the  former  foster  sister  in  Boston.  At 
these  times  she  visited  the  caseworker  regularly.  Ellen,  a rather 
disturbed  and  hysterical  girl,  made  good  use  of  the  experience. 

She  was  able  to  do  well  in  this  controlled  environment.  She  finished 
high  school  and  stayed  one  semester  more  in  the  school  in  prepara- 
tion for  a job  outside  in  the  community.  However,  the  moment  she 
was  on  her  own,  she  lost  out.  She  was  soon  dismissed  from  her  job. 
She  was  helped  to  find  another  position,  this  time  in  a hospital, 
a semi -protected  environment.  Before  the  year  outside  the  school 
was  over,  she  was  in  the  Reformatory  for  Women  after  an  unsuccess- 
ful period  of  probation. 
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This  case  shows  a rather  disturbed  girl,  with  definite  psycho- 
pathic character  traits.  No  foster  parents  would  have  been  able  to 
manage  her.  She  worked  out  a rather  good  adjustment  in  the  school,  the 
protected  environment,  and  was  capable  of  getting  along  as  long  as  she 
stayed  there.  Eowever,  she  was  too  disturbed  to  get  along  outside  in 
the  unprotected  world.  She  was  in  need  of  longtime  psychiatric  help, 
which  was  impossible  in  the  school  setting.  The  girl  was  helped  for 
the  time  being,  and  the  placement  prevented  an  earlier  breakdown.  How- 
ever, essentially  she  did  not  improve  and  the  prognosis  at  discharge  was 
poor.  Unfortunately  the  poor  prognosis  became  a reality  very  soon. 

Case  No.  5 

Flory,  14,  had  been  on  probation  because  of  truanting  and  running 
away.  As  a result  of  frequent  violations,  the  probationary  period 
had  been  extended.  She  had  been  placed  by  the  court  in  an  insti- 
tution more  as  punishment  than  as  treatment,  and  when  she  had  be- 
haved well  there  she  had  been  allowed  to  return  to  her  family  after 
three  months.  However,  half  a year  later  she  again  ran  away  with 
undesirable  companions  and  it  was  then  that  the  Children’s  Aid  was 
asked  for  help.  The  court  had  already  placed  her  temporarily  in 
a foster  home  used  jointly  by  the  court  and  the  Children’s  Aid. 

As  she  did  not  do  too  well  there,  she  was  replaced  after  a month  in 
one  of  the  foster  homes  for  adolescent  girls. 

The  mother  had  no  understanding  of  the  reason  for  Flory' s delin- 
quency, her  three  older  children  had  never  given  her  any  trouble. 

She  was  a rather  cold  person,  who  gave  little  or  no  affection  or 
supervision  to  her  children.  The  placement  was  a considerable  relief 
to  her.  The  parents'  marriage  was  all  right,  although  there  was  no 
close  relationship  between  the  parents.  Flory  herself  resented 
placement  and  saw  it  as  a mere  punishment,  which  had  to  be  accepted 
because  the  court  had  ordered  it.  Although  she  had  not  been  able 
to  get  along  well  at  home,  she  had  strong  ties  with  the  fanily  which 
were  kept  alive  by  frequent  visits  to  and  from  the  parents.  She 
adjusted  well  in  the  foster  home  and  at  the  new  school,  she  was  help- 
ful and  cooperative  and  made  good  friends  among  the  girls. 

Flory  had  frequent  and  regular  interviews  with  the  caseworker. 
However,  the  worker  felt  she  did  not  use  the  relationship  to 
straighten  out  some  of  her  difficulties  in  regard  to  her  family 
and  the  court  experience.  None  of  her  real  feelings  came  to  the 
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surface. 

Her  constant  longing  for  home  maae  the  placement  difficult  in 
the  long  run,  and  as  she  behaved  excellently  she  was  allowed  to 
return  home  at  the  end  of  the  school  term  after  a year  of  foster 
care. 

The  agency’s  evaluation  at  the  end  was  " unimp  roved"  and  indeed 
it  seemed  as  if  Flory  had  not  been  able  to  use  the  casework  help  con- 
structively. Not  much  was  learned  about  her  real  problems  or  the  reasons 
for  her  difficulties  in  the  home.  However,  a year  after  her  discharge 
she  returned  voluntarily  to  the  Children’s  Aid  for  a single  interview. 

She  was  working  and  seemed  to  have  made  a good  social  adjustment.  She 
related  that  the  caseworker  had  been  the  only  person  who  had  ever  under- 
stood her  and  that  the  interviews  during  her  time  with  the  Children's 
Aid  had  been  very  helpful  to  her  in  straightening  out  her  relationships 
with  her  family  when  she  had  returned  home. 

Case  No.  6 

Cornelia  was  the  youngest  of  an  Italian  family  of  five.  At  the 
age  of  14  her  mother  had  taken  her  into  court  because  of  her  diffi- 
cult behavior  and  staying  out  late.  The  marital  relationship  of 
the  parents  was  very  poor  and  Cornelia,  the  father’s  favorite,  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  dissension.  At  school  she  did  well  and  did 
not  present  any  special  problems. 

The  court  had  referred  Cornelia  to  a child  guidance  clinic,  which 
recommended  placement  away  from  hone.  Away  from  the  daily  diffi- 
culties she  could  be  helped  to  work  out  her  relationship  to  her 
mother,  by  whom  she  rightly  felt  quite  rejected.  She  had  been  placed 
by  court  order  with  an  aunt,  but  when  the  aunt  became  ill  she  had  to 
return  home  a few  months  later.  She  nad  constantly  longed  for  ner 
family,  but  the  moment  she  returned  home  the  difficulties  started 
all  over  again. 

Almost  three  months  were  neeaed  to  work  out  a placement  with 
Cornelia  and  her  parents.  The  father  nad  some  insight  into  the 
problems  involved,  but  the  mother,  although  essentially  very  reject- 
ing, did  not  want  to  let  her  daughter  go.  Finally  the  girl  was 
placed  after  a very  trying  period  at  home. 

Cornelia  went  to  live  in  one  of  the  large  foster  homes  for  ado- 
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lescents  where  sne  stayed  for  seven  months.  She  adjusted  well  at 
the  foster  home  and  the  new  school,  but  she  could  not  make  full 
use  of  the  experience  as  she  was  constantly  longing  for  her  family 
and  her  old  community.  She  was  allowed  to  contact  her  parents  and 
spent  an  occasional  weekend  with  an  aunt*  However,  a visit  and  a 
return  home  was  made  conditional  on  the  improvement  of  the  home 
situation. 

A considerable  amount  of  casework  was  done  with  Cornelia  and  she 
was  helped  to  gain  some  insight  into  the  relationships  in  the  fam- 
ily and  to  work  out  a better  relationship  with  her  mother.  Also 
she  was  helped  to  accept  treatment  for  her  serious  heart  condition, 
for  which  she  had  refused  to  go  to  the  hospital  originally. 

Cornelia  had  only  one  desire;  to  return  home.  At  the  end  of  the 
school  term  she  was  placed  with  her  parents  on  trial.  The  proba- 
tion officer  had  done  some  work  with  the  parents,  but  the  condi- 
tions had  not  changed  very  much  and  would  never  be  ideal.  The  girl 
herself,  however,  was  far  more  able  to  come  to  a satisfactory  ad- 
justment even  with  the  environment  not  changed.  She  remained  at 
home  after  the  trial  period,  the  probation  officer  supervising. 

This  case  represents  another  young  adolescent  who  could  return 
home  after  a short  period  of  foster  home  care.  The  time  away  from  her 
family  had  enabled  her  to  make  use  of  the  casework  help.  The  girl  had 
faced  some  of  her  problems  and  had  learned  to  get  along  more  smoothly 
so  that  the  future  in  the  home  could  be  looked  at  with  confidence.  In 
spite  of  frequent  friction,  there  were  very  strong  ties  between  the 
members  of  the  family  and  a longer  period  away  from  home  would  probably 
have  done  more  harm  than  good. 

Case  No.  7 

Lois  had  been  on  the  psychiatric  ward  of  one  of  the  large  Boston 
hospitals  for  four  months  with  hysterical  lameness.  Since  her 
mother's  death  eight  years  before  she  had  been  most  unhappy  at  home. 
She  was  the  middle  child  of  a large  Italian  family,  none  of  whom 
had  adjusted  too  well.  The  father,  overwhelmed  by  the  loss  of  his 
wife  and  the  financial  stress,  appeared  quite  inadequate.  A year 
before,  after  a run-away  episode,  she  had  been  placed  by  the  court 
in  a strict  institution  where  she  developed  the  lameness  in  order 
to  attract  attention.  It  was  felt  that  she  might  benefit  by  a 
placement  in  a warm  foster  family,  with  less  attention  for  her  symp- 
tom and  more  acceptance  of  herself  as  a person. 
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Lois,  15  years  old  at  that  time,  was  placed  in  a small  foster 
hone  with  a friendly,  rather  intelligent  foster  mother.  She  con- 
tinued her  regular  psychiatric  treatment  as  an  out-patient. 

Her  adjustment  in  the  foster  home  was  quite  good,  her  relation- 
ship with  the  foster  mother  nice.  In  the  beginning  she  had  a hard 
time  in  overcoming  her  jealousy  for  the  ether  children  in  the  home, 
but  gradually  she  found  more  security  and  had  less  need  of  special 
attention. 

The  relationship  with  the  worker  was  kept  very  superficial  because 
of  the  psychiatric  treatment.  However,  the  caseworker  intensively 
worked  with  the  foster  mother,  helping  her  to  carry  through  the 
placement  with  this  girl,  who  used  all  kinds  of  physical  complaints 
to  get  the  desired  attention,  and  in  interpreting  to  her  the  treat- 
ment of  the  clinic. 

Lois  stayed  for  fifteen  months  with  this  family.  Then  the  foster 
mother  moved  permanently  to  the  country.  At  the  same  time  Lois  took 
her  first  summer  job  and  discontinued  her  psychiatric  treatment. 

She  then  moved  into  one  of  the  large  foster  homes  for  adolescents. 
That  she  was  able  to  accept  this  kind  of  placement  with  many  other 
foster  children  showed  her  improvement. 

When  the  psychiatric  treatment  finished,  the  casework  relation- 
ship was  deepened,  and  the  caseworker  was  in  continuous  consulta- 
tion with  the  psychiatrist. 

The  adjustment  to  the  new  foster  home,  the  new  school  and  her 
jobs  was  very  satisf actory.  She  stayed  for  another  seventeen 
months  in  Children’s  Aid  care.  During  the  whole  period  she  had 
kept  her  ties  with  her  family,  and  when  her  father  remarried  she 
joined  the  new  family.  Unfortunately,  the  relationship  with  the 
stepmother  did  not  work  out.  Lois  had  gained  enough  maturity  so 
that  she  was  able  to  manage  these  difficulties  adequately.  She 
stayed  at  the  home  without  causing  trouble  until  she  found  a job 
as  a ward  maid  in  one  of  the  hospitals.  At  discharge  from  the 
agency’s  care  she  was  self-supporting  and  well-adjusted.  She  lived 
away  from  home,  but  kept  close  ties  with  the  different  members  of 
the  family. 

Placement  in  this  case  was  indicated  by  the  family  circumstances 
and  was  meant  to  go  along  with  regular  psychiatric  treatment.  Because 
of  this  treatment,  which  had  begun  before  she  came  to  the  Children’s  Aid, 
the  casework  relationship  was  kept  superficial  on  purpose.  The  main 
task  of  the  caseworker  was  to  help  the  foster  mother  in  handling  this 
difficult  girl  and  in  understanding  the  implications  of  the  treatment. 
Only  when  the  treatment  finished  and  the  family  circumstances  were  still 
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the  sane,  the  casework  relationship  became  more  active,  but  more  in  the 
way  of  a post-treatment  relationship,  than  of  independent  casework  thera- 
py. The  girl  improved  greatly  because  of  the  united  efforts  of  the 
psychiatric  clinic  and  the  Children’s  Aid  Association  and  she  was  able 
to  cope  satisfactorily  with  the  difficulties  after  her  discharge. 

Case  No.  S 

Olga,  the  youngest  of  a family  of  five,  wa3  referred  to  the 
Children’s  Aid  Association  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  when  she  was  14  years  of  age.  Her  parents 
had  been  divorced  for  eight  years.  The  father  was  remarried.  The 
mother,  who  had  been  for  a little  over  a year  in  a state  hospital 
(diagnosis:  dementia  praecox,  paranoid)  was  employed  as  a domestic 
at  the  time  of  referral. 

The  foster  mother  where  Olga  had  been  boarded  privately,  had 
applied  to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
as  Olga  had  told  her  she  had  been  seduced  by  her  father.  IVhile 
the  father  served  a sentence  for  this  crime,  the  mother,  although 
capable,  did  not  pay  board.  The  case  xvas  brought  into  court  and 
Olga  was  found  neglected.  Custody  was  given  to  the  Society  for 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  who  requested  Children’s  Aid 
Association  care  for  her. 

As  there  had  been  considerable  friction  between  the  mother  and 
the  foster  mother,  a quick  removal  from  the  home  was  necessary. 

Olga  was  placed  in  a temporary  home  soon  after  the  referral.  Two 
weeks  later  she  was  placed  permanently  in  a foster  home  in  a small, 
country  town  twenty  miles  from  Boston.  The  foster  parents  were 
middle-aged  people  with  a daughter  of  their  own  of  eighteen,  a 
happy,  normal  family. 

At  first  Olga  was  a difficult  foster  child  with  poor  manners, 
loud  and  noisy,  doing  nothing  but  reading  murder  stories;  a very 
unsociable  girl.  But  with  the  intelligent  and  patient  help  of  the 
foster  mother  she  learned  to  adjust  herself  in  the  home  and  at 
school.  Olga  stayed  for  six  years  in  this  same  home  and  became 
absolutely  a part  of  the  family.  The  foster  mother  was  very  help- 
ful, gave  the  girl  a lot  of  understanding  and  affection  and  guided 
her  in  many  practical  matters  on  her  way  to  independence. 

The  contact  with  the  caseworker  was  rare  from  the  very  beginning, 
mostly  in  terms  of  clothes  and  clinic  appointments,  and  when  in 
later  years  a change  of  "workers  occurred,  the  contact  was  more  or 
less  resented  by  the  foster  mother  who  had  cared  so  long  for  this 
girl.  The  girl  herself  was  not  much  interested  either. 

The  foster  family  owned  a store  and  during  her  schooltime  Olga 
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found  part  time  work  in  this  store,  which  accentuated  still  more 
her  membership  in  the  family.  After  graduation  from  high  school 
she  went  to  work  in  a nearby  sanatorium  as  a ward  aid.  She  con- 
sidered the  foster  home  as  her  home  and  visited  there  during  her 
days  off* 

The  relationship  between  Olga  and  her  own  mother  had  been  diffi- 
cult in  the  first  years  of  the  placement,  but  as  the  years  passed 
this  situation  worked  out.  She  did  not  break  aj.1  contact,  but  the 
longer  she  stayed  with  the  foster  family  the  less  she  visited  her 
mother.  She  had  found  her  real  home  with  the  foster  parents. 

This  case  is  one  in  which  placement  away  from  home  was  the  only 
tool  used.  The  relationship  of  the  caseworker,  both  with  the  girl  and 
the  foster  mother,  was  very  superficial  and  the  girl  was  not  helped 
basically.  The  agency's  evaluation  at  discharge  was  "unimproved,  pre- 
psychotic  girl,  afraid  of  men",  and  it  was  essentially  true.  However, 
the  period  away  from  home  had  had  its  value  as  a living  experience  which 
the  girl  would  have  missed  without  the  help  of  the  Children's  Aid  Asso- 
ciation. For  six  very  important  years  of  her  life  she  was  offered  a 
sound  and  healthy  environment,  which  met  her  emotional  needs.  She  had 
found  a home  and  an  understanding  and  affectionate  foster  mother  and  was 
able  to  achieve  a superficially  normal  adjustment,  socially  as  well  as 
in  her  job. 

Case  No.  9 

Violet,  a very  attractive  girl  of  16,  was  referred  to  the 
Children’s  Aid  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children.  Her  parents  had  been  divorced  for  years  and  the  father 
had  remarried.  Violet  had  been  boarded  out  by  her  mother  up 
until  a year  before  the  referral,  when  she  went  to  live  with  her 
mother.  During  a recent  hospitalization  of  her  mother  she  had 
been  without  supervision  and  had  invited  several  boys  to  the  home 
overnight. 

Violet  had  been  moved  around  a good  deal  before  she  went  to 
live  with  her  mother.  Since  she  had  returned,  the  mother  had  been 
working  all  day  and  Violet  had  had  little  or  no  supervision.  She 
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was  left  too  free  and  had  truanted  considerably  so  that  she  had 
to  repeat  her  sophomore  year  in  high  school.  Because  of  her  sex 
delinquency  she  was  taken  into  court*  Violet  herselt  felt  un- 
happy  about  the  situation  and  wanted  help.  After  three  weeks  at 
the  agency’s  temporary  home,  she  was  placed  in  a foster  family, 
a young  couple  with  three  children.  She  remained  in  this  home 
for  a little  over  two  years.  The  foster  parents  proved  to  be  very 
fine  substitute  parents  with  skill  to  understand  their  foster 
child*  They  watched  the  girl  carefully,  helped  her  to  maice  good 
use  of  the  school  and  the  recreational  facilities  and  gave  her  many 
new  ideals  and  ideas. 

The  caseworker  worked  constantly  with  the  foster  parents  in 
order  to  help  them  to  understand  the  girl  and  to  handle  her.  Some 
supportive  work  was  done  with  the  girl  herself  in  an  effort  to 
help  her  to  carry  through  the  placement  and  to  work  out  the  rela- 
tionship with  her  own  mother. 

At  the  end  of  the  two  years,  the  girl  had  improved  considerably. 
The  good  living  experience,  the  healthy  and  high  type  environment 
and  the  close  and  sensible  supervision  of  the  foster  parents  had 
changed  this  girl  who  had  good  capabilities  in  herself,  but  who 
could  have  gone  astray  very  easily  when  left  without  help  and  super- 
vision. 

Some  casework  was  done  with  both  parents  in  order  to  straighten 
out  their  relationship  towards  Violet.  The  contact  with  both  par- 
ents was  preserved,  but  when  she  finished  high  school  she  went  to 
live  with  a paternal  aunt  in  California,  which  was  the  best  solu- 
tion as  her  father  was  remarried  and  could  not  have  her,  and  her 
mother  had  little  understanding  of  her  daughter  and  was  very  selfish 
in  her  attitude  towards  her. 

Violet  loft  for  California  where  she  went  to  a business  college. 

A few  months  later  she  married  and  from  her  letters  she  seemed  very 
happy  and  well  adjusted. 

This  is  a case  where  the  placement  experience  itself  was  most 
helpful.  Some  casework  with  the  girl  herself  and  with  the  parents  wan 
done.  The  worker’s  main  activity  was  in  helping  the  foster  mother  to 
give  the  girl  whatever  help  she  needed.  The  period  away  from  home  in  a 
mentally  and  physically  good  environment  was  enough  to  help  this  girl 
to  obtain  a good  adjustment  and  independence  normal  for  her  age.  Eval- 
uating the  experience,  one  can  say  that  the  girl  had  gained  some  insight 
into  the  family  situation  by  casework  help,  but  far  more  important  was 
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her  better  adjustment  to  life  because  of  the  placement,  which  occurred 
at  the  right  time,  preventing  further  delinquency. 

Case  No.  10 

Helen  was  13  when  referred  by  a family  agency,  which  in  turn  had 
received  a referral  from  the  school  where  Helen,  a bright  girl,  did 
poor  work.  Her  mother  had  died  nine  years  before  and  at  the  time 
of  referral  her  father  was  in  the  hospital  for  cancer.  He  died  a 
few  months  later.  There  were  no  known  relatives.  After  the  mother's 
death,  many  part-time  housekeepers  had  succeeded  each  other  and 
Helen  had  carried  a great  deal  of  responsibility.  The  father,  in 
his  fifties  when  Helen  was  bom,  was  described  as  a difficult  and 
cruel  man. 

Both  Helen  and  her  four  years  younger  sister  were  attractive  and 
not  too  difficult  children  and  were  easily  placed  in  a foster  home. 
The  girls  adjusted  well,  but  after  three  months  the  foster  home 
closed  up  and  a new  place  had  to  be  found.  In  the  second  foster 
home  the  foster  mother,  who  was  a very  rigid  person,  had  great  dif- 
ficulty in  accepting  the  girls,  whom  she  considered  untrained  and 
too  free.  For  these  girls  who  had  been  used  to  complete  freedom, 
it  was  hard  to  adjust  to  strict  rules.  After  seven  months,  this 
placement  reached  its  breaking  point,  although  considerable  amount 
of  casework  was  done  with  the  foster  mother. 

At  this  time  the  sisters  were  separated,  their  needs  and  wishes 
were  too  different,  there  seemed  no  special  tie  between  the  girls 
and  Helen  wanted  to  be  free.  Helen  then  was  placed  in  a foster  home 
in  her  old  community,  for  which  she  had  constantly  longed.  In  fact, 
this  longing  had  been  the  greatest  difficulty  all  this  time.  The 
foster  mother  was  a young,  married  woman,  whose  husband  was  in  the 
army,  and  who  wanted  a girl  for  a companion.  The  relationship 
between  Helen  and  this  foster  mother  was  quite  superficial  and  more 
on  the  basis  of  a sister  relationship.  The  foster  mother  never  got 
a real  understanding  of  the  girl,  nor  a deeper  interest  than  to 
provide  for  her  daily  living.  Nevertheless,  Helen  stayed  there  for 
fifteen  months  and  after  she  had  gone  to  college  she  spent  her  vaca- 
tions with  this  family. 

Helen  was  not  a problem  girl,  but  was  not  an  easy  child  either. 

She  was  withdrawn  and  unable  to  make  any  close  relationship,  she 
daydreamed  a good  deal  and  felt  rejected  easily  or  accepted  ’’out 
of  pity”.  The  workers  in  this  case  have  not  been  able  to  get  close 
to  her  and  Helen  made  no  use  of  the  possibility  for  deeper  casework 
treatment,  which  was  offered  to  her.  She  accepted  the  help  as 
support  in  her  living  arrangements,  necessary  as  she  was  an  orphan, 
and  in  her  planning  for  school  and  jobs. 

With  the  money  left  her  by  her  father,  a scholarship,  part-time 
work  and  some  Children's  Aid  help,  Helen  was  able  to  go  to  college. 
She  was  a bright  girl  and  to  go  to  college  meant  a lot  to  her,  and 
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also  from  a social  standpoint.  However,  work  and  study  together 
were  too  much  for  her.  She  failed  in  several  subjects  and  in 
March  of  her  sophomore  year  she  became  so  discouraged  that  she 
suddenly  quit. 

Since  then  she  had  been  working.  At  her  own  request  she  became 
independent  of  the  agency  which  had  been  her  legal  guardian  after 
her  father’s  death.  She  had  been  under  the  agency’s  care  for  four 
years.  Recently  she  came  back  for  some  advice  when  she  was  laid 
off  in  her  job.  She  seemed  well  adjusted  and  had  held  good  jobs 
since  her  discharge  a year  before.  She  was  engaged  to  be  married 
to  a boy  she  had  met  at  college. 

This  is  a girl  vrithout  a home  and  without  relatives  who  had  to 
be  placed  on  account  of  this.  She  did  not  present  any  serious  problems, 
but  the  experiences  of  her  early  youth  and  the  fact  cf  being  an  orphan 
were  difficult  for  her  to  accept.  The  placement  end  the  casev/ork  done 
with  her  did  help  to  overcome  some  of  her  feelings  of  insecurity  and 
shyness  in  general.  Considerable  support  was  given  to  her  in  adjusting 
socially  and  in  working  out  her  plans  for  college  and  the  various  jobs. 
The  Children’s  Aid  Association  placement  was  helpful  to  her  as  a living 
experience  for  four  important  years.  The  casework  relationship  was 
mainly  a supportive  one.  She  was  unable  to  use  it  to  get  more  insight 
in  her  problems. 

Case  No.  11 

Beatrice  came  under  Children’s  Aid  care  at  the  age  of  16,  referred 
by  a family  agency  to  which  her  adoptive  mother  had  applied  for 
help  shortly  before.  The  adoptive  mother,  a dominating  old  lady, 
had  adopted  Beatrice,  an  illegitimate  child,  in  infancy  after  she 
had  saved  her  several  times  from  serious  illness,  as  a Christian 
Science  practitioner.  Her  son,  now  in  his  forties,  resolved  at 
the  age  of  seven  never  to  leave  his  mother.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  Bea’ s bringing  up  and  was  called  ’’Daddy”  by  her.  Beatrice 
had  had  an  extremely  strict  training  and  was  emotionally  quite 
deprived. 

When  Beatrice  became  an  adolescent,  her  foster  parents  continued 
to  treat  her  like  a child,  she  was  not  permitted  to  use  cosmetics, 
to  wear  stylish  dresses,  etc.  She  was  not  given  the  freedom  of 
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other  girls  of  her  age.  Beatrice  rebelled  violently  against  these 
restrictions,  was  disobedient  and  impudent.  This  made  it  easier 
for  the  adoptive  family  to  reject  her. 

Beatrice  finally  moved  out  on  her  own  account  and  went  to  live 
with  an  invalid  neighbor  where  she  earned  her  room  and  board  by 
doing  housework.  At  the  adoptive  mother’s  request,  this  change 
was  kept  a secret  and  Beatrice  was  hardly  allowed  to  go  out.  This 
situation  was  untenable  and  Bea  was  placed  almost  immediately  after 
her  referral  to  the  agency.  She  was  a girl  of  low  average  intel- 
ligence, a rather  disorganized  child.  In  the  temporary  foster  home 
she  chose  the  ten  and  twelve  year  old  girls  as  her  companions. 

After  a month,  she  was  placed  in  a permanent  home.  This  girl, 
starved  for  affection,  immediately  took  to  the  foster  mother.  The 
foster  mother  in  her  turn  felt  sorry  for  her  but  had  no  idea  of 
how  to  guide  and  discipline  her.  She  was  very  upset  about  Bea’ s 
extreme  boy-craziness  and  about  the  fact  that  she  told  all  kinds 
of  fabricated  stories  to  the  neighbors.  Mien  a seventeen  year  old 
English  boy,  who  had  been  with  the  family  for  five  years,  returned, 
Beatrice  had  to  be  removed,  having  been  two  and  a half  months  with 
this  family. 

The  new  foster  parents  were  very  understanding  and  accepting, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  were  strict  with  Beatrice  in  a normal, 
healthy  way.  Although  the  girl  herself  preferred  the  former  home 
with  the  greater  amount  of  freedom,  the  new  environment  gave  her 
considerable  affection  and  security  in  the  long  run.  The  foster 
mother  did  a good  job  with  this  difficult  girl  and  she  was  able  to 
accept  the  help  and  the  suggestions  of  the  social  worker.  There 
was  a close  cooperation  between  them,  which  helped  the  foster  mother 
to  carry  through  in  the  most  trying  periods. 

The  social  worker  was  also  able  to  establish  a close  relationship 
with  Beatrice  and  worked  a good  deal  with  her  on  her  problems,  which 
centered  mainly  around  sex  and  the  fear  of  becoming  pregnant,  in 
identification  with  her  own  mother  as  well  as  in  rebellion  against 
her  adoptive  parents.  The  girl  remained  excessi-veLy  boy-crazy  and 
had  many  sex  experiences,  but  she  was  able  to  relate  these  to  the 
social  worker.  She  needed  much  attention  and  the  worker  was  care- 
ful to  plan  long  interviews,  movies,  lunches,  et  cetera. 

Beatrice  had  no  interest  whatever  in  school  and  was  soon  expelled, 
because  of  her  uncooperative  attitude  and  flirtation.  She  hung  around 
some  time,  helping  out  a little  in  the  foster  home.  After  a voca- 
tional test,  she  herself  decided  she  had  better  go  to  work.  So, 
having  had  a period  of  one  year  and  nine  months  of  the  agency’s  care, 
she  left  to  take  a job  as  a ward  maid  in  a hospital.  There  was  some 
contact  afterwards,  but  no  supervision  or  casework.  Six  months 
later  she  was  dismissed  from  her  first  job  because  of  her  interest 
in  men.  She  soon  found  another  similar  job. 

This  girl  was  a rather  disturbed  adolescent  when  she  came  to  the 
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agency,  but  the  full  significance  of  her  disturbance  came  out  only  after 
she  was  placed.  The  agency  was  able  to  give  her  a good  deal  of  help. 
After  an  initial  period  she  went  to  a foster  home  that  suited  her  needs. 
Y/ith  the  help  of  the  caseworker  the  foster  mother  could  not  only  manage 
this  difficult  girl,  but  she  was  actually  able  to  offer  her  a good  deal 
of  affection  and  security  which  were  so  important  for  her. 

With  the  help  of  one  psychiatric  consultation  the  caseworker 
carried  on  intensive  treatment.  The  girl  indeed  improved  somewhat, 
she  became  self-supporting  and  got  some  understanding  of  her  problems. 
However,  the  prognosis  at  discharge  was  still  poor  as  she  continued  to 
have  her  basic  problems  which  were  quite  serious. 

Case  No.  12 

Mary,  15,  was  an  unmarried  mother  when  referred  to  the  Children’s 
Aid  Association  by  the  court.  The  mother  had  brought  her  daughter 
into  court  when  she  learned  about  the  pregnancy.  Mary  had  been 
placed  on  probation  and  the  boy  friend  got  a five  year  sentence. 

The  father,  e.  retired  police  officer,  was  a very  rigid  end  strict 
person,  punishing  in  his  attitude  towards  Mary.  She  had  never  been 
able  to  get  along  with  him.  The  mother  v*ras  a very  permissive,  weak 
kind  of  person,  who,  in  fear  of  her  husband,  had  been  unable  to 
stand  by  Mary  in  time  of  need.  When  the  parents  first  learned  of 
the  pregnancy,  their  reaction  was  one  of  extreme  bitterness  and 
rejection.  The  father  persisted  in  this  attitude,  but  the  mother 
relented  considerably  and  helped  Mary  in  many  ways  without  her 
husband  knowing  it. 

The  court  had  placed  Mary  in  a temporary  home  and  later  in  a 
maternity  home.  It  was  after  delivery  that  the  probation  officer 
asked  the  agency  for  placement,  with  the  full  cooperation  of  Mary 
and  her  parents.  It  was  felt  that  the  girl  could  be  helped  by  case- 
work to  straighten  out  some  of  her  rebellion  against  the  home.  Mary 
was  unresponsive  about  the  baby,  which  was  placed  by  a public  agency. 

Mary  was  placed  in  a small  foster  home  in  a nearby  country  town 
and  went  back  to  school.  A considerable  amount  of  casework  was  done 
around  the  illegitimate  pregnancy  and  the  previous  difficulties  in 
the  home.  The  worker  first  had  a hard  time  breaking  down  the  girl’s 
resistance,  but  later  Mary  was  able  to  make  full  use  of  the  service 
and  got  some  insight  into  her  problems. 
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Mary  did  not  respond  very  warmly  to  the  foster  mother  who  was 
really  unable  to  accept  the  illegitimate  motherhood,  which  she 
showed  by  her  constant  fear  of  a new  pregnancy  and  her  advice  to 
release  the  baby  for  adoption.  Also,  the  foster  mother  showed  a 
good  deal  of  jealousy  about  Mary’s  good  relationship  with  her  own 
mother,  as  well  as  with  the  caseworker.  Mary  resented  the  foster 
mother's  discussion  about  the  baby  and  had  more  and  more  conflict 
as  to  whether  to  give  up  the  baby  or  to  keep  it.  After  a year, 
at  the  end  of  the  school  term,  Mary  was  replaced  in  one  of  the 
large  foster  homes  for  adolescents.  She  enjoyed  this  placement 
very  much,  was  able  to  obtain  part  time  work  as  a waitress  in  a 
good  restaurant.  Here  she  became  more  relaxed  and  was  able  to 
come  to  the  decision  about  her  baby,  releasing  him  for  adoption 
which  seemed  the  best  solution  as  she  had  not  much  maternal  feel- 
ing for  him. 

"When  Mary  got  the  opportunity  to  change  her  part  time  work  for 
a full  time  job  in  the  same  place,  she  left  school  and  went  to 
work  full  time.  She  paid  her  own  board  and  room.  The  casework 
relationship  continued,  but  when  the  worker  left  the  agency  Mary 
was  discharged  from  the  Children’s  Aid  after  fourteen  months  in 
the  last  foster  home.  However,  she  remained  in  this  foster  home 
as  a private  boarder,  until  she  got  married  a few  months  later. 

Mary  was  a girl  from  an  outwardly  normal  family.  However,  the 
relationships  in  the  home  were  not  too  happy  and  healthy  and  in  rebellion 
against  her  rigid  education  she  became  an  unmarried  mother.  With  place- 
ment away  from  come,  combined  with  casework  help,  this  girl  gained  a good 
social  adjustment,  which  included  a very  nice  job  and  some  insight  into 
the  family  situation. 

Case  No.  13 

Nora  was  thirteen  when  her  mother  died  and  the  local  family 
agency  asked  the  Children’s  Aid  for  placement.  The  mother  had 
been  ill  for  years,  during  which  time  Nora  had  assumed  major 
responsibilities  in  the  family,  consisting  of  her  parents  and 
three  younger  brothers.  The  children  had  been  placed  with  vari- 
ous relatives  at  different  times  before  the  mother’s  death.  At 
the  time  of  the  referral  Nora  was  living  with  a paternal  aunt 
in  very  crowded  housing,  which,  however,  was  an  improvement  in 
comparison  to  the  previous  arrangements.  Before,  she  had  lived 
with  maternal  relatives  where  the  man  had  attempted  seduction  on 
several  occasions. 
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When  Nora  went  to  the  agency,  she  was  a very  confused  and  de- 
pressed little  girl  who  felt  unwanted  by  her  father  and  her  rela- 
tives. Although  the  father  had  promised  her  to  re-establish  the 
home  with  her  help,  he  actually  saw  very  little  of  her.  Nora 
became  very  unhappy  in  the  foster  home  where  she  was  placed  and 
was  unable  to  adjust  in  school.  When  she  learned  inadvertently 
of  her  father’s  remarriage,  she  became  quite  frantic  and  serious- 
ly disturbed.  Adjustment  in  any  foster  home  would  have  been 
impossible  at  that  time. 

She  became  too  difficult  a problem  for  the  foster  mother  and 
had  to  be  removed.  At  the  same  time  the  caseworker  managed  to  get 
father  and  daughter  together  at  the  office.  In  this  interview  the 
father  expressed  his  complete  rejection  of  Nora  in  favor  of  his 
second  wife.  With  this  rejection  out  in  the  open,  the  social 
worker  could  piece  things  together.  She  worked  intensively  with 
Nora  in  helping  her  to  gain  insight  and  stability.  Nora  was  seen 
three  times  by  a private  psychiatrist  who  could  clear  up  some  of 
the  unfortunate  seduction  experiences  and  who  could  direct  the 
caseworker  in  her  treatment.  Also  the  foster  mother,  when  she  was 
convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  seduction,  became  more  able  to 
accept  the  girl. 

In  the  time  of  her  deepest  distress,  Nora  had  written  to  maternal 
relatives  in  California  who  then  invited  her  to  come  live  with 
them.  This  move  was  worked  out  with  the  girl  and  at  the  end  of 
the  school  term,  after  a total  period  of  nine  months  of  agency  care, 
she  was  ready  to  go  to  California,  far  more  stable  and  no  longer 
the  disturbed  girl  unable  to  cope  with  her  problems.  Her  feelings 
of  rejection  and  failure  had  considerably  diminished.  She  had 
gained  a good  deal  of  insight  into  the  family  situation  and  her  own 
problems  in  this  field. 

From  regular  correspondence  between  Nora  and  her  worker,  which 
is  still  going  on,  it  seems  that  she  is  well  adjusted  and  happy. 

This  case  shows  what  intensive  casework  therapy  can  achieve.  In 
a relatively  short  time  this  very  sick  and  disturbed  girl  was  able  to 
function  normally.  A few  psychiatric  interviews  started  the  intensive 
casework  treatment.  Here  casework  is  the  most  important  tool,  while 
placement  is  secondary,  the  setting  in  which  the  work  can  take  place. 
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CHAPTER  V 


A SURVEY  OF  SOI®  OF  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  TOTAL  GROUP 


A review  of  the  total  group  of  twenty  three  girls  gives  many 
characterists  important  in  answering  the  questions  mentioned  in  the 
introduction* 

Tables  of  the  family  background,  the  reasons  for  referral  and 
the  source  of  referral  bring  many  interesting  points  to  light* 

TABLE  I 

FAMILY  SITUATION 


Status  Number 


Orphaned  2 
One  parent  dead  4 
Parents  divorced  or  separated  10 
Family  intact,  poor  relationships  3 
Family  intact,  normal  relationships  2 
Adopted  children  2 

Total  23 


The  Table  above  shows  that  only  two  girls  came  from  a normal 

% 

family.  Although  tne  marriage  of  the  parents  of  these  girls  was  not 
ideal,  it  can  be  said  that  the  home  circumstances  were  average  normal* 
Three  girls  came  from  intact  families  but  the  relationships  within  the 
families  were  so  poor  that  this  can  be  considered  as  a contributing  fac- 
tor to  the  girls’  difficulties. 

The  two  adopted  children  were  adopted  in  early  childhood  by  elder- 
ly women.  When  the  girls  reached  the  age  of  adolescence,  the  adoptive 
mothers  were  far  too  old  to  help  them  in  their  adjustment. 
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The  remaining  sixteen  girls  came  from  broken  families,  either  the 


parents  were  divorced  or  one  or  both  had  died. 

TABLE  II 

REASONS  FOR  REFERRAL 


Reason  Number 


Family  circumstances. 

girl 

no  special  difficulties 

2 

Disturbed  child 

2 

Psychosomatic  illness 

2 

Unmarried  mother 

4 

Adolescent  rebellious 

behavior 

13 

Total 

23 

Two  of  the  girls  did  not  show  any  special  difficulties,  the  reason 
for  referral  being  more  in  the  family  circumstances,  from  which  they  had 
more  or  less  suffered  and  which  had  had  unfavorable  influence  on  them 
without  causing  serious  symptoms.  It  was  felt  that  the»  girls  could 
benefit  by  casework  in  an  effort  to  prevent  serious  difficulties. 

Two  girls  had  seriously  suffered  from  the  family  circumstances  to 
which  they  had  been  exposed.  They,  however,  had  not  acted  out  but  in- 
ternalised their  problems,  as  a result  of  which  they  became  emotionally 
quite  upset. 

Two  girls  were  referred  to  a psychiatric  clinic  because  of  psycho- 
somatic illness. 

Four  girls  were  unmarried  mothers,  two  of  them  did  not  show  any 
other  difficult  behavior,  while  the  other  two  gave  a good  deal  of  trouble 
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The  remaining  thirteen  girls  were  referred  because  of  their  ado- 
lescent rebellious  behavior.  The  writer  used  tnis  general  term  because 
the  referral  reports  were  often  limited,  mentioning  one  outstanding 
problem,  while  in  reality  the  girl  showed  many  symptoms.  In  addition 
most  cases  presented  multiple  symptoms,  lying,  stealing,  staying  out 
late,  truanting,  poor  school  adjustment,  running  away,  sex  delinquency, 
etc*  In  the  thirteen  cases,  the  symptoms  were  those  of  definitely  ado- 
lescence difficulties*  The  writer  felt  it  would  be  better  to  put  these 
symptoms  under  one  heading  than  to  differentiate  where  this  differentia- 
tion was  inaccurate* 


TABLE  III 

SOUECES  OF  REFERRAL 


Referred  by 

Number 

Court 

9 

SPCC 

4 

Family  agency 

5 

Psychiatric  clinic 

4 

Private  person 

__1 

Total 

23 

Only  one  referral  was  made  by  a private  person,  in  this  case  a 
parent*  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  in  this  family  tnree  younger 
brotners  were  placed  by  tne  agency  at  the  request  of  the  court* 

The  remaining  cases  were  all  referred  by  agencies*  This  means 
tnat  a request  for  placement  is  not  made  until  other  resources  are  tried 
ana  prove  to  be  of  little  or  no  help*  The  referring  agency  often  worked 
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a long  time  with  the  girl  within  the  family  setting  in  an  effort  to 
preserve  the  unity*  The  following  table  gives  a picture  of  the  length 
of  time  the  various  agencies  worked  with  the  girl  before  referral  to 
the  Children’s  Aid  Association.  No  connection  could  be  found  between 
the  length  of  this  period  and  the  character  of  the  referring  agency. 

TABLE  IV 

LENGTH  OF  TIME  B3FEHHING  AGENCY 
"WOjSKED  WITH  GIHL  BEFOHS  HEFEHHAL 

Length  of  Time  Number 


Up  to  6 months 

7 

6 months  to  1 year 

5 

1 year  to  2 years 

5 

More  than  2 years 

_5 

Total 

22 

Casework  is  aimed  at  the  maintenance  of  the  family,  but  in  many 
instances  placement  away  from  the  family  may  be  the  only  solution  for 
the  girl.  A change  of  workers  and  a change  of  agency  is  rarely  an  asset. 
Early  diagnosis  and  an  early  treatment  plan  may  often  prevent  changing. 
Placement  is  indeed  a serious  matter,  but  whenever  it  is  indicated,  a 
delay  is  of  no  help. 

The  source  of  referral  shows  also  the  severity  of  many  of  the 
cases.  It  is  not  before  serious  difficulties  have  appeared  and  often 
after  a long  period  of  disharmony  in  the  family  that  help  of  an  agency 
suoh  as  the  court  or  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
is  asked.  Girls  coming  into  placement  often  present  longstanding  problems. 
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It  is  clear  that  an  earlier  referral  would  provide  a better  chance  for 
improvement* 


TABLE  V 


LENGTH  OF  TIME  PROBLEMS 

EXISTED  BEFORE  REFERRAL 

Period 

Number 

Up  to  S months 

4 

6 months  to  1 year 

2 

1 year  to  2 years 

4 

2 years  to  3 years 

3 

3 years  to  4 years 

3 

Longer  than  4 years 

__7 

Total 

23 

The  majority  of  the  girls  were  referred  well  advanced  in  their 
adolescence.  This  is  not  surprising  as  it  has  been  shown  that  thirteen 
of  the  girls  were  referred  for  ’’adolescent  difficulties”  and  four  as 
unmarried  mothers,  and  only  when  the  difficulties  had  reached  their  peak. 

TABLE  71 
AGE  AT  REFERRAL 


Age 

Number 

13  years 

3 

14  years 

5 

15  years 

7 

16  years 

6 

17  years 

_2 

Total 

23 

The  three  girls  of  thirteen  were  referred  at  the  time  when  their 
families  broke  up  as  a result  of  the  death  or  the  permanent  hospital! za- 
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tion  of  one  of  the  parents.  Their  immediate  placement  was  required. 

The  I.Q.  of  twelve  of  the  girls  was  known--e.  variation  between  94  and 
120  was  shown.  Innone  of  the  cases  did  low  intelligence  seem  to  be  a 
factor  of  importance. 

Seven  of  the  girls  were  placed  temporarily  for  a period  of  two  to 
five  weeks  before  permanent  plans  could  be  worked  out.  No  conclusions 
could  be  drawn  as  to  the  influence  of  this  temporary  placement  on  the 
subsequent  course  of  the  foster  home  care.  These  short  time  placements 
were  used  because  an  immediate  removal  from  their  own  homes  was  required. 
The  temporary  homes  used  were  the  Children’s  Aid  temporary  home  mentioned 
in  Chapter  II  and  one  of  the  larger  foster  homes  for  adolescents. 

One  temporary  placement  of  five  months  took  place  in  order  to 
allow  a thorough  psychiatric  examination.  The  girl  was  placed  as  the 
clinic  recommended,  but  she  was  too  sick  to  make  use  of  the  services  of 
a child  placing  agency. 

Four  of  the  girls  ran  away  within  two  months  after  placement.  One 
of  them  was  replaced  when  she  was  found  after  her  first  running  away,  but 
the  second  placement  ended  in  the  same  way  as  the  first  one. 

Twelve  girls  had  no  replacements  during  the  time  they  spent  with 
the  agency,  not  counting  the  initial  temporary  placement  as  a regular 
placement.  The  length  of  foster  care  of  these  girls  varied  from  three 
months  to  six  years. 

Six  girls  were  replaced  once.  Four  replacements  occurred  as  a 
result  of  a constructive  move,  as,  for  instance,  a change  of  school  or 
acquisition  of  a job.  However,  in  all  these  cases  both  the  foster  mother 
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and  the  girl  wore  pleased  with  the  change.  There  had  been  no  serious 
friction,  but  the  relationship  between  the  two  had  more  or  less  deterio- 
rated. Two  replacements  were  less  fortunate.  These  girls  were  extremely 
difficult  and  could  not  remain  in  their  first  foster  home.  In  the  fol- 
lowing foster  homes  they  managed  better  as  they  had  already  started  to 
improve  a3  a result  of  the  casework  treatment. 

One  girl  had  to  be  replaced  twice.  The  first  foster  home  closed 
up  a few  months  after  her  arrival.  The  second  time  it  was  a question  of 
an  inadequate  foster  mother.  In  the  third  home  she  stayed  for  many  years. 

The  type  of  placement  was  largely  dependent  on  the  resources 
available.  Within  these  limits  a choice  was  made  according  to  the  girl's 
needs.  Twice  a school  was  used,  once  a maternity  home,  sixteen  regular 
foster  home  placements  and  thirteen  placements  in  one  of  the  large  foster 
homes  for  adolescents. 

All  girls  received  casework  help.  The  character  of  the  relation- 
ship varied  greatly,  depending  on  the  girl's  needs  as  well  as  on  her 
capacity  to  make  use  of  the  help  offered.  In  some  cases  the  help  was 
limited  to  some  superficial  support,  while  in  others  an  intensive  case- 
work treatment  was  carried  on. 

In  seven  cases  the  worker  made  use  of  psychiatric  resources,  some 
psychiatric  interviews  or  a consultation  in  order  to  receive  guidance 
and  direction  in  her  own  treatment.  Three  girls  were  too  sick  to  benefit 
by  casework  therapy.  One  girl  improved  slightly  and  three  girls  improved 
greatly  as  & result  of  the  intensive  casework  treatment. 

One  girl  was  in  psychiatric  treatment  before  and  during  the  agency 
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contact 


Six  girls  had  had  psychiatric  contacts  before  referral  and  the 
agency  caseworker  was  able  to  make  use  of  the  diagnostic  material. 

Three  of  these  girls,  whose  prognosis  was  very  poor,  ran  away  within  two 
months,  and  the  other  three  were  discharged  as  improved. 

Four  of  the  total  group  of  girls  ran  away  within  two  months  after 
placement.  The  agency’s  services  to  the  other  girls  are  represented  in 
Table  No.  VII. 

Many  times  casework  treatment  of  the  girl  was  combined  with  work 
with  the  foster  parents  in  order  to  help  them  to  carry  on  the  foster 
placement  and  understand  the  girl.  Sometimes  work  with  the  parents  was 
done  in  an  effort  to  ameliorate  their  relationship  with  the  girl. 

TABLE  VII 

CASEWORK  SERVICES  RENDERED  IN  THE  CASES  OF  THE 
NINETEEN  GIRLS  WHO  STAYED  IN  PLACEMENT 


Casework  Number 


With  the  girl  alone  11 

With  the  girl  and  the  parents  2 

With  the  girl  and  the  foster 

parents  6 

Total  19 


The  len£h  of  time  the  girls  stayed  in  placement  varied  greatly. 
Ojje  important  factor  in  this  was  the  family  situation.  Girls  who  had 
no  family  left  or  whose  family  was  not  willing  or  able  to  receive  them 
back  were  apt  to  stay  in  agency  care  until  they  were  self-supporting. 
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On  the  other  hand  the  girls  who  had  a family  left  with  whom  they  were 
on  at  least  moderately  good  terms  often  had  a strong  wish  to  return  home. 
Placement  for  them  was  only  temporary  and  could  he  finished  when  the 
girl  and/or  the  family  had  improved  enough  to  try  a reunion. 

TABLE  VIII 

PERSONS  TO  'WHOM  THE  GIRLS  WERE  DISCHARGED 


To  Whom  Discharged 

Number 

Referring  agency 

5 

Self 

9 

Parents 

7 

Eel ative3 

_2 

Total 

23 

Five  girls  ran  away,  four  of  them  within  a period  of  two  months, 
one  after  a temporary  placement  of  five  months  followed  by  a school 
placement  of  six  months. 

Nine  girls  were  discharged  at  the  time  they  became  independent 
and  self-supporting.  Their  ages  varied  between  eighteen  arri  twenty-one 
at  the  time  of  discharge.  They  stayed  for  a period  between  one  year  and 
six  months  and  six  years  in  agency  care. 

Seven  girls  were  returned  to  their  parents.  At  that  time  their 
ages  varied  between  fourteen  and  seventeen  and  the  length  of  foster  home 
placement  was  between  three  and  thirteen  months. 

Two  girls  went  to  live  with  relatives,  and  both  happened  to  go  to 
California.  One  stayed  in  the  agency's  care  for  nine  months  and  the 
other  for  two  years  and  three  months. 
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Table  IX  will  give  a total  picture  of  tho  length  of  the  foster 


placements  of  all  the  twenty -three  girls, 

TABLE  IX 

LENGTH  OF  TOTAL  PLACEMENT  EXPERIENCES 


Placement 

Number 

Less  than  1 week 

2 

Less  than  3 months 

2 

3-8  months 

2 

6 months  - 1 year 

4 

1-2  years 

5 

2-3  years 

4 

3-4  years 

1 

More  than  4 years 

_3 

Total 

23 

An  evaluation  at  discharge  of  the  meaning  of  the  total  placement 
to  the  particular  girl  is  a complicated  affair.  A whole  scale  of  grada- 
tions would  be  necessary  to  sum  up  adequately  the  results  of  agency  care. 
In  the  Children’s  Aid  Association’s  own  statistics  the  evaluation  is 
based  on  an  essential  character  improvement.  However,  the  writer  feels 
that  in  child  placing  the  work  done  can  be  of  value  even  if  the  person- 
ality has  not  changed.  Although  all  the  adolescents  coming  into  place- 
ment are  more  or  less  disturbed  and  a basic  change  is  most  important, 
the  placement  experience  may  be  meaningful  in  other  ways  as  a good  living 
experience.  Many  girls  had  no  family  left  or  were  unable  to  live  with 
their  parent.  In  these  cases  the  agency  may  have  been  the  only  point  of 
security.  The  placement  may  have  meant  only  a good  and  normal  environ- 
ment by  which  the  girl  was  helped  in  her  general  adjustment,  just  as  every 
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adolescent  has  to  be  helped.  The  adolescent  years  are  of  extreme  impor- 
tance and  any  constructive  contact  may  be  considered  as  a valuable  exper- 
ience* 

TABLE  X 

EVALUATION  AT  DISCHARGE 


Evaluation  Total 


Unimproved 

7 

Socially  adjusted,  no 

basic  change 

5 

Improved 

8 

Greatly  improved 

_3 

Total 

23 

An  examination  of  the  evaluations  shows  that  four  of  the  seven 
girls  marked  "unimproved”  ran  away  shortly  after  placement.  The  prognosis 
in  these  cases  had  been  very  poor.  The  acceptance  for  placement  had  been 
rather  risky  from  the  very  beginning.  The  three  other  girls  stayed 
for  a considerable  time  in  care.  At  intake  it  was  realized  that  they 
were  "difficult”  girls,  but  only  during  the  placement  did  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  their  disturbance  become  clear.  These  girls  were  too  sick 
to  be  helped  by  casework;  extensive  psychiatric  treatment  would  be 
required.  Two  of  these  girls  were  placed  in  a school  where  no  psychiatric 
treatment  was  available.  These  cases  show  the  limitations  of  the  use  of 
schools  for  very  disturbed  youngsters,  as  regular  therapy  can  not  be 
combined  with  the  placement  because  of  the  location  of  the  schools. 

Four  of  the  five  girls  who  made  a good  social  adjustment  but  with 
no  basic  improvement,  were  unable  to  accept  more  intensive  casework  help. 
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For  them  the  total  Children's  Aid  Association  experience  meant  a healthy- 
living  experience,  hut  no  more.  From  the  very  beginning  these  girls 
were  not  seriously  disturbed,  and  being  removed  from  the  unfavorable  en- 
vironment they  managed  to  get  along  well  superficially.  One  girl  received 
a good  deal  of  casework  help,  but  was  unable  to  make  use  of  it  in  an 
effort  to  solve  her  problems,  she  accepted  the  help  as  support  in  her 
planning.  She  too  was  not  very  disturbed,  but  if  she  had  been  able  to 
accept  the  casework  relationship  to  solve  her  problems,  she  would  perhaps 
have  made  more  of  the  capacities  she  had. 

Eight  girls  were  evaluated  as  improved.  They  had  benefitted  by 
the  casework  help,  which  ranged  from  supportive  help  to  more  intensive 
treatment.  These  girls  were  helped  to  face  some  of  their  problems  and 
to  get  a better  insight  into  their  family  relationships.  Some  of  these 
girls  could  be  called  socially  well  adjusted  at  the  time  of  discharge. 
Others,  very  disturbed  at  intake,  became  less  disturbed  but  still  had  a 
dubious  prognosis  at  discharge. 

Three  girls  were  qualified  as  greatly  improved.  These  were  seri- 
ously disturbed  girls  at  the  time  they  came  under  care.  One  girl  received 
psychiatric  treatment  while  in  placement.  The  agency  provided  the  envir- 
onment in  which  this  treatment  could  take  place.  The  other  two  received 
intensive  casework  treatment,  which  the  worker  was  able  to  give  with  the 
help  of  psychiatric  consultations. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


SUMMARY  A1JD  CONCLUSIONS 

In  Chapter  II  it  was  stated  that  the  Children’s  Aid  Association 
has  developed  special  skills  in  work  with  adolescents,  delinquent,  pre- 
delinquent and  difficult  boys  and  girls.  This  study  was  written  in  an 
effort  to  describe  what  kind  of  adolescent  girls  were  taken  by  the 
Children's  aid,  what  services  the  agency  was  able  to  offer  and  what 
meaning  the  total  experience  had  to  the  individual  girl.  From  the  mater- 
ial presented  in  this  thesis  the  writer  was  able  to  come  to  some  conclu- 

* • u.J  , 

sions,  although  it  is  recognized  that  the  number  of  cases  studied  is  far 
too  small  to  draw  any  general  conclusions  which  could  be  applied  to  the 
placement  of  adolescents  as  a whole. 

The  writer  found  in  studying  the  cases  certain  factors  which  might 
give  an  answer  to  the  questions.  The  majority  of  the  girls  came  from  a 
broken  or  unhappy  family.  Only  two  girls  had  grown  up  in  a normal  sur- 
rounding. The  family  situation  had  influenced  the  girl  and  her  reOation- 
ship  towards  her  parents  was  often  one  of  the  problems  for  which  she  was 
in  need  of  casework  help. 

The  study  was  concerned  with  girls  who  came  into  placement  during 
their  adolescence.  Also,  most  girls  were  referred  for  typical  adolescent 
rebellion  in  which  they  acted  out  their  difficulties  at  home.  The  inten- 
sity of  their  rebellion  and  the  symptomatic  behavior  was  dependent  on 
the  individual  girl's  character  and  circumstances,  the  symptoms  ranging 
from  stealing  and  truancy  to  sex  delinquency.  Four  girls  had  become 
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illegitimately  pregnant.  Only  two  girls  did  not  show  any  serious  diffi- 
culties but  were  referred  because  of  the  breaking  up  of  their  family. 

All  girls  but  one  had  been  referred  to  the  Children’s  Aid  Associ- 
ation by  other  agencies,  while  more  than  half  of  the  referrals  were  made 
by  the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  or  the  court,  which 
indicated  the  serious  nature  of  the  situations.  Tne  fact  that  almost  all 
of  the  girls  had  been  worked  with  by  other  agencies  before  referral 
showed  that  the  Children’s  Aid  was  not  asked  for  help  until  the  problem 
was  of  long  standing  or  of  considerable  severity,  which  statement  is 
supported  by  an  examination  of  the  length  of  time  the  problems  existed 
before  referral  to  the  agency  and  by  the  frequent  necessity  of  immediate 
removal. 

This  shows  that  the  girls  who  came  into  care  during  adolescence 
were  girls  in  need  of  casework  help  for  problems  resulting  partially 
from  the  family  circumstances.  The  broken  family  had  often  existed  for 
a long  time,  but  the  girl  had  been  able  to  get  along  sufficiently  well. 
However,  at  the  crucial  period  which  adolescence  is  for  any  girl  they 
were  unable  to  cope  adequately  with  their  problems.  They  often  missed 
the  backing  and  the  help  of  their  parents,  while  the  broken  family  rep- 
resented an  additional  problem  to  be  worked  through. 

The  type  of  services  rendered  varied  and  was  dependent  as  well  on 
the  girl’s  needs  as  on  her  capacity  to  make  use  of  the  services  rendered. 
Ey  the  nature  of  the  agency  all  girls  received  placement,  which  included 
almost  always  medical  and  especially  dental  help.  Next  to  placement, 
casework  is  considered  as  an  essential  part  of  the  job.  The  casework 
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services  varied  greatly  in  intensity.  In  some  coses  the  relationship  was 
limited  to  support  in  carrying  through  the  placement  and  help  with  her 
planning  for  the  future.  Sometimes  the  placement  away  from  home  would  be 
sufficient  for  a specific  girl  and  the  help  in  carrying  through  this 
placement  was  all  she  needed.  In  other  cases,  girls  in  need  of  more 
intensive  casework  were  unable  to  make  use  of  this  kind  of  help.  In 
another  number  of  cases  more  intensive  casework  was  done  in  an  effort  to 
help  the  girl  to  work  through  some  of  her  problems.  In  quite  a few  in- 
stances this  casework  was  carried  on  after  a psychiatric  consultation  or 
with  the  help  of  a few  psychiatric  interviews.  Only  in  one  case  did  a 
girl  receive  regular  psychiatric  treatment. 

In  every  placement  the  caseworker  is  used  to  keep  in  contact  with 
the  foster  family  in  an  effort  to  help  them  to  provide  the  best  care  to 
the  girls  in  their  charge.  In  six  cases  intensive  work  was  done  with  the 
foster  mothers, helping  them  with  a particularly  difficult  girl. 

Adolescents  are  already  far  on  their  way  to  independence.  Work 
with  the  girls  themselves  is  the  first  concern,  and  work  with  the  parents 
takes  a less  important  place  in  this  age  group  than  with  younger  children. 
However,  in  a few  cases  work  with  the  parents  could  be  combined  with  work 
with  the  girl  in  order  to  ameliorate  the  relationship  between  the  girl 
and  her  parents  and  to  help  the  parents  to  gain  better  insight  of  their 
child.  In  no®  of  the  cases  was  intensive  work  done  with  the  parents  for 
their  problems* 

As  was  stated  in  the  introductory  notes  in  Chapter  IV,  the  choice 
of  placement  was  limited  by  the  resources  available,  which  meant  that 
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foster  home  placement  was  used  in  the  large  majority  of  the  cases.  Great 
use  was  made  of  the  larger  foster  homes  for  adolescent  girls,  end  espec- 
ially for  older  girls,  be  it  as  a first  placement  or  after  replacement. 

The  writer  found  that  these  larger  homes  fulfilled  the  needs  adequately. 

The  value  of  the  total  placement  experience  was  largely  dependent 
on  the  capacity  of  the  individual  girl  to  make  use  of  the  casework  treat- 
ment. The  better  the  girl  could  accept  the  relationship  with  the  worker 
and  the  more  constructively  she  could  make  use  of  this  relationship,  the 
more  she  could  get  out  of  the  experience. 

The  cases  studied  showed  clearly  the  validity  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Association  philosophy  that  casework  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
child  placing  job.  Placement  away  from  home  may  be  valuable  to  the  girl 
of  necessity,  but  as  the  girls  who  come  to  the  agency  are  all  more  or 
less  disturbed  as  a result  of  their  earlier  traumatic  experiences  which 
culminated  in  the  request  for  placement,  the  help  they  receive  by  case- 
work treatment  is  of  paramount  importance.  Seven  of  the  girls  did  not 
benefit  by  the  agency  contact.  Many  of  them  landed  in  a reformatory 
shortly  after  discharge  from  the  agency.  The  question  arises  as  to 
whether  the  case  with  a poor  chance  of  success  could  be  more  carefully 
eliminated  at  intake.  A failed  case  means  the  loss  of  money,  the  loss 
of  a placement  opportunity  which  could  have  been  used  more  appropriately, 
and  as  work  with  difficult  adolescents  is  a great  strain  on  the  case- 
worker, it  also  means  the  loss  of  casework  services  for  another  adolescent 
in  need  of  treatment. 

As  some  cases  have  shown,  a pretty  disturbed  girl  can  be  helped 
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by  what  the  Children’s  Aid  Association  has  to  offer.  The  seriousness  of 
the  problems  presented  can  not  be  the  only  criterion  for  acceptance. 

The  girl’s  capacity  to  make  use  of  a casework  relationship  is  as  import- 
ant a factor.  As  most  girls  have  been  dealt  with  by  one  or  more  agencies 
prior  to  referral,  a careful  examination  of  these  previous  contacts  would 
be  helpful 

Still  more  helpful  would  be  an  earlier  referral.  Many  girls  would 
be  less  disturbed  and  more  accessible  to  treatment  if  action  were  taken 
earlier.  Removal  from  the  home  is  a serious  step,  but  a prolongation  of 
unhealthy  and  traumatic  circumstances  causes  more  harm  and  complicates 
treatment. 


Approved, 


Richard  K.  Conant 
Dean 
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APPENDIX 


Schedule 


1.  Case  number 

2.  Name 

3.  Age  at  time  of  referral 

4.  Location 

5*  Family  situation 
Nationality 
Rel igion 
Age  of  parents 
Social  and  economic  status 
Marriage  status 
Number  of  siblings 

Which  number  is  the  girl  in  question 

6.  School  adjustment 

7.  Source  of  referral 

8.  Reason  for  referral 

9.  Time  symptoms  existed  before  referral 
10*  Time  referring  agency  was  in  the  picture 

11.  Placement 

How  long  after  referral 
"What  kind  of  placement 
Temporary  placement  or  not 
Replacements,  how  many  and  why 
Length  of  total  placement 

12.  Psychiatric  contacts 

13.  Casework  help,  child,  parents,  foster  parents 

14.  Discharge 

When 
To  whom 
Why 

15.  Evaluation  of  treatment 

16.  Prognosis 

17.  Contact  after  discharge 
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